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CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
=- 


NOTICE TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Enquiries having reached us as to the price at which Zhe Month and Catholic Review 
is to be obtained in the United States and Canada, we have to state that Subscribers 
who fay in advance may receive it by post from the Office in London (50, South 
Street, Grosvenor Square), at the same price as in Great Britain, #.¢., 24/- per annum. 
Orders to be made in favour of Mr. JosEpH HaGue. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK. 


TERMS. 


_I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 
Two Shillings at a time for a Month. 


Six Shillings ' for One Quarter. 
for Half a Year. 


Half a Guinea " for Half a Year. 
os for a Year. 


One Guinea 3 " és for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. Y for a Year. 

Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depdts in 
town or country) re for a Year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time, which may be kept a week. 


III. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


lor the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
saine time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
with families secking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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Periodicals. Edited Hy fathers of the Societp of Jesus. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. 
19 Giugno 1875. 


Linterpellanza del La Porta e del Mancini. 
La missione di Carlo VII. Della Controversia 
Gerseniana. I Malintesi. Rivista della stampa 
italiana. Scienze naturali. Cronaca contempo- 
ranea.—Cose Romane. Cose Straniere. 


Firenze, Presso Luigi Manuelli Libraio. 


ETUDES. 


Religieuses Philosophiques, Histo- 
riques et Litteraires. 


Juin, 1875. 


I. Le Salut de la France et de la Chrétienté 
le Sacré Coeur de Jesus. II. Saint Louis et 
Monarchie Chrétienne, P. C. Verdiére. III. 
Les Résultats des Recherches Prehistoriques, P. 
A. Haté. IV. Crétineau-Joly et ses livres, P. 
E. Régnault. V. Bulletin .Scientifique.—VI. 
Bibliographie. VII. Chronique. 


Lyon: Lecoffre Fils and Cie, Libraires. 
Paris: J. Albanel & Ed. Baltenweck. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. 
Mai 28, 1875. 

Philosophiche Bestrebungen im deutschen Cul- 
turlager, P. T. Befch, S.J. Die Novizen von 
Villa-Garcia, P. R. Cornely, S.J. Das Kirch- 
engut und fein Rechtsrager, P. A. Lehmtuhl, 
Felibre und Felibrige, P. M. Kreiten, S.J. 
Die Abstammung des Menschen nach Darwin 
und Heckel, P. H. Kemp, S.J. Ein Ausflug 
in das Land der Seen, P. A. Baumgartner, S.J. 
Recensionen, N. Nilles, S.J., P. G. Schnee- 
mann, S.J. Illustrirte Zeitchriften, P. H. J. 
v. Fugger, S.J. Dekret der Congregation der 
heil. Riten iiber die Wcihe au das heiligste 
Herz Jesu am bevorstehenden 16. Juni. Weihe- 
gebet zum heiligsten Herzen Jesu. Miscellen. 

Freiburg im Breisgan: Herder’jche Berlag- 
shandlung. 


THE MESSENGER OF THE 
SACRED HEART, 

Intentions for July : The complete realization 
of Consecration to the Sacred Heart. The Last 
Four Words spoken on the Cross, Chapters 
I—IV. Poetry: The Vision of St. Ignatius. 
Hortulus Marianus, Chapters III, 1V. Practices 
of Humility. Suscipe Domini. Apostleship of 
a Blind Youth. Interests of the Heart of Jesus, 
Home Record. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 
A Monthly Journal, 


CONDUCTED BY A SOCIETY OF CLERGYMEN UNDER EPISCOPAL SANCTION, 
No. CXXVIMI., Vol. XI. Fune, 1875. 


ConTENTS: The St. Bartholomew Massacre, Part III. The Great Martyr—St. George. 
The Jubilee, Part III. The Prayers for the Intentions of the Pope. Documents: 1. Letter of the 


Pope to the Bishops and Priests of Switzerland. 


Liturgical Question. 


2. The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


DUBLIN: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET & 4, LOWER ORMOND-QUAY. 
LONDON: BURNS & OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


Now Ready, 
Biographical Readings for the Use of Families and Schools. By 


AGNES STEWART. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘*The volume is certain to become, and is worthy of becoming, a favourite hand-book to 
biography in Catholic Schools and Colleges.” — Weekly Register. 


Also by the same, lately Published, 
Margaret Roper, with Autotype of Sir Thomas Mores Family. 


Cloth, 8vo., 6s. 


‘This is undoubtedly the best work that has come from the pen of a well-known writer.”— 


The Month. 


Preparing for Press, 


The Life and Letters of Sir Thomas More. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BURNS & OATES’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Norton Broadland; or, Recollections of my Youth. Edited by 


FABIAN. Price 6s. r 


ConTENTS.—1. Norton Broadland. 2. Long Meadow. 3. The Sheldon Fatnily. 4. The 
Gipsies. 5. Sally Higgins. 6. Fendall’s Cottage. 7. Madame Gambleton. 8. a 
. Explanations. 10. An Alarm. 11. Papa returns. 12. Mother Bob’s Shop. 13. On the a 
d. 14. Cartied away. 15. To London. 16. Home Again. 17. Jones and Her Friends. 
18, News from Flanders. 19. Mr. O’Brien. 20. Mr. and Mrs. Boleery. 21. To Belgium. 22. 
iro Maria. 23. Cousin George. 24. Confidences. 25. The Light of the Village. 26, The 
ight extinguished. 27. The Tyrolese and the Indian. 28. An Old Acquaintance. 29. An 
Arrival. 30. The Cletchwood Family. 31. In the Market-place. 32. The Boleery Tea-party. 3 
33. In the Cathedral. On the Ramparts. 35. Mr. Dan. 36. Telegraphing. 37. Clementina. 
38. Bad News. 39. The Table d’Héte. 40. Clenry Cletchwood. 41. Mr. and Mrs. Boleery 
make a good resolution. 42. With the Deaf and Dumb, and some one else. 43. To Wendeghem 
again. 44. Hendrik drinks Coffee. 45. A Little Quarrel and an Accident. 46. Homeward. 
47. Uncle O’Brien. 48. Another Discovery. 49. The Spirit in the Woods. 50. Tilly and I. 4 
§1. I go to school. 


Howard. The Lives of Philip Howard, Ear\ of Arundel, and 5 
of Anne Dacres his Wife. Edited from the original MSS. by the DUKE OF 
NORFOLK, E.M. One Vol., pp. 317. Published at 5s.; reduced to 3s. 6 


The Spirit of Faith; or, What must I do to believe? Five 


ctures delivered in St. Peter’s, Cardiff, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop HEDLEY, 


O.S.B. Price 18, 6d. 7 
ConTenTs.—I. Belief a Necessity. II. The New Testament teaching as to what Faith is. 
III. Prejudice as an Obstacle to Faith. IV. Wilfulness as an Obstacle to Faith, V. Faith the 

Gift of Jesus Christ. 5 


Who is Jesus Christ? Five Lectures delivered at the Catholic 
Church, Swansea, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop HEDLEY, O.S.B. Price 1s, 6d. 


9 
Readings Jrom the Old Testament. Arranged with Explanatory 
otes and Maps for the use of Students. By JOHN GEORGE WENHAM, Canon 
of Southwark. Parts I. and II. to the end of “Judges.” Price 1s. 6d. ZO 
Mary, Star of the Sea; or, A Garland of Living Flowers, culled 
from the Divine Scriptures, and woven to the honeur of the Holy Mother Il 
of God. A story of Catholic Devotion. New edition. Price 5s. 
Dame Dolores; or, the Wise Nun of Estonmere; and other 12 
stories. By the author of “ Tyborne,” &c. Price 4s. 
Ecclesiastical Ornamentation, new and magnificently illustrated I? 


work on. Cahier.—Nouveaux Mélanges d’Archéologie, d’Histoire et de Lit- 
térature sur le Moyen Age. Décoration d’Eglises. Forming one very fine 
volume in 4to., containing 570 Engravings on Wood, and 5 full-size Copper-plate I4. 
Engravings. Price £2. The same elegantly bound in half morocco, gilt, £2 15s. 


ConTENTS.—I. Various Ecclesiastical Ornaments, viz.—Mitres, Chasubles, Gloves, Amices 
and Dalmatics, Stoles and Maniples, Books of the Gospels, Fabrics and Laces. II. Stained Glass 
of Auxerre, viz.—Life of St. Nicholas, Miracles of the same Saint, St. Mary Magdalen of Bethania, 

St. Mary of Egypt, St. Margaret, Virgin and Martyr, St. Catherine of Alexandria. III. Various 
Sarcophagi. 1V. Details of Decorative Sculpture, viz.— Architectural Friezes, Friezes in Gold and 
M ork, Vaulting, Keystones, Flamboyant Gothic Ornamentation, Joinery and Roofs, &c. 
V. Church Furniture, viz.—Baptismal Fonts and Holy Water Stoups, Candelabra, Brass Reading 
Desks, &c. ; Bells, &c., for Holy Mass ; Thuribles, Cruets, Cruet-Stands, Lavatory Dishes, &c. ; 

} mes po and Ciboria ; Crosses for Altars, &c., and Processional Crosses for Churchyards and out- 
oor use. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Muarterip Sertes. 
(Conducted by the Managers of the “ Month.”) 


The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. 
H. J. COLERIDGE. Vol. I. Second edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


. The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantel. By Emity 


BowLes. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. Second edition. 
Price 55. 6d. 


The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luts DE La 
PaLMA, of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With Preface 
by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. Second edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. 
COLERIDGE. Vol. II., ros. 6d. 

Térne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chiovis. By 
J. C. BATEMAN. 6s. 6d. 

The Life of Dotta Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady GrorGiaNa 


FULLERTON. 6s. 


The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. 
F. GOLDIE. 6s. 


The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, First Companion of 
St. ote Loyola. From the Italian of Father BOERO. With Preface by 
the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 6s. 6d. 


The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Old English 


version. Edited by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 6s. 


The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich, By HELEN Ram. 
With Preface by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 5s. 


The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Discrowned and Crowned. 
By M. O’C. Morris. With Preface by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 45. 6d. 


The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part I. “The 
Ministry of St. John Baptist.” By the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 6s. 6d. 


The Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. Edited by the Rev. H. J. 


COLERIDGE, S.J. 35. 6d. 


. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part II. “The 


Preaching of the Parables.” By the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. Price 6s. 6d. 


Remarks on a late Assailant of the Societp of Jesus, 


REPRINTED FROM THE “MONTH AND CATHOLIC REVIEW.” 
Price 2s, 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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St. Joseph’s Ascetical Library. 
(Edited by Fathers of the Society of Jesus.) 


1. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth, By Joun Evsesius 
NIEREMBERG, S.J. With a Preface by the Rey. PETER GALLWEY. Price 6s, 


2. A Remembrance for the Living to Pray for the Dead. By 
Father J. MuMForRD, S.J. Reprinted from the Author’s improved edition, 
ublished in Paris, 1661; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by the Rev. 

- MorRIs. Price 2s. 


3. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, the Mother of Jesus. By Father 


FRANCIS ARIAS. With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4. A Guide to the Members of the Spiritual Union, established 
by the Ven. Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the Discalced Carmelites. 
The Last Testament of the Soul; By S. CHARLES BORROMEO, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan. er Contract of the Soul with God; By Father ALVARO 
ARIAS, S.J. Translated from the Italian. One Vol. Price Is. 6d. 


5. The Devotions of the Lady Lucy Herbert of Powis, formerly 
Prioress of the Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Edited by the Rev. J. MORRIS. 
Price 3s. 6d 


6. A Hundred Meditations on the Love of God. By Rosert 
SOUTHWELL, of the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr. An entirely original 
work, now first published. With Portrait. Edited, with a Preface, by the 
Rev. I. Morris. Price 6s. 6d. 


7. A Treatise on the Particular Examen of Conscience, according | 
to the method of St. Ignatius. By Father LuIs DE LA PALMA. Author of the 
“ History of the Sacred Passion.” With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


8 A Spiritual Compendium, in which the Principal Difficulties 
in the Way of Perfection are Explained. By Father GASPAR DE LA FIGUERA, . 
of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the : one by Mrs. R. BENNETT. 

Edited by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Price 4s. 


9. Meditations for every day in the Year and for the Principal 
Feasts. By the Ven. Father NICHOLAS LANCICIUS, of the Society of Jesus. 
With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Price 6s. 6d, 


zo. The Perfect Lay-brother. By Fr.1x Cump.ipo, of the Society 


of Jesus. Translated by the Rev. JOHN MACLEOD. 


11. Purgatory Surveyed; or, A Particular Account of the happy, 
and yet thrice unhappy, state of the Souls there. Edited by the Rev. W. H 
ANDERDON. Reprinted from the Edition of 1663. 


12 and 13. Meditations on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ 
Jor every Day in the Year. By NICHOLAS AVANCINUS, S.J. With a Preface 
by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Two Vols. Price tos. 6d. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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(Third Edition.) 


The History of the Sacred passion. 


BY FATHER LUIS DE LA PALMA, 


Of the Society of Fesus. 
EDITED BY THE REV. H, J. COLERIDGE. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


(Preparing for Publication.) 
THE LIFE CF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


BY LUDOLPH THE CARTHUSIAN. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. 


The First Volume of the English Version of this famous Work, containing 


The Jnfancy and Hidden Life of our Lord, 


will be ready for Christmas, 1875, 


Uita Uitae sPostrae 


MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 
BY THE REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Cloth, 7s. 6.; Calf, 10s. 6d. 


An English Edition in preparation. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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(Just Published.) 
Sermons by fathers of the Society of Jesus. 


VOL. IIL. 
CONTENTS. 
Sermons by the Rev. G. R. Kingdon: 1. What the Passion of 
Christ teaches us. II. Our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. III. The Choice 


between Jesus and Barabbas. IV. Easter Sunday (1). V. Easter Sunday (2). 
VI. Corpus Christi. 


Sermons by the Rev. Edward I. Purbrick: vu. Grandeur and 
Beauty of the Holy Eucharist. VIII. Our Lady of Victories. IX. The Feast 
of All Saints (1). X. The Feast of All Saints (2). XI. The Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. XII. The Feast of St. Joseph. 


Sermons by the Rev. Henry J. Coleridge: Xt. XIV. XV. XVI 


Fruits of Holy Communion. (Four Sermons.) 
Sermons by the Rev. Alfred Weld: xvu. On the Charity of 
Christ. XVIII. On the Blessed Sacrament. 


Sermons by the Rev. William H. Anderdon. xt1x. The Corner 
Stone a Rock of Offence. XX. The Word of God heard or rejected by Men. 


Price 6s. 


(Just Published.) 


Che Croubles of our Catholic forefathers, 
RELATED BY THEMSELVES. 


Second Series. 


This volume consists of two , which closely bear on one another. 

1. THE LIFE OF FATHER WILLIAM WESTON, S.J., in which is embodied the translation of 
the whole of his Latin Autobiography. The original Manuscript and the copy of it taken by Father 
Laurenson nearly a century ago, both belong to Stonyhurst. Father Weston was for seventeen 
years in English prisons in the time of Queen Elizabeth, after two years had been spent by him in 
the active duties of the mission. His Life may be regarded as an instalment of the history of the 
days <ayoTY into the details of which it enters with much minuteness. 

2. THE FALL OF ANTHONY TYRRELL was panes for the Press by Father Persons in the 
words of the narrative drawn up by Tyrrell himself. It is thus the autobiographical account of the 
singular life of a man who three times fell from the Church and who lived among Catholics as a spy. 
From it the fullest insight may be obtained into the manner in which pressure was brought to bear 
upon wavering Catholics by Elizabeth’s Ministers of State, and into the use that was made of such 
instruments. The original is preserved in the English College at Rome, and a copy has. been 
recently sent to the Public Record Office by the Reverend Joseph Stevenson, which the Editor has 


been permitted to use. 
Demy 8vo. Price l4s. 


(Lately Published.) 
peace through the Cruth: 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH DR. PUSEY’S “EIRENICON,” 


BY THE REV. THOMAS HARPER, SJ. 
Second Series. Demy 8vo. Price 2ls. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Manresa Press, July, 1875. 


WORKS’ ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


(At the beginning of July.) 


The preaching of the MWeatitudes. 


BEING THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


BY HENRY JAMES COLERIDGE, 


Of the Saciety of Feaus. 


CONTENTS. 
Chap. Chap. 
1. General Features of our Lord’s Pre« ching. 14. The Beatitude of the Mourners. 
2. Fishers of Men. 15. Consolation of the Mourners. 
3. The Synagogue at Capharnaum. 16. Hunger and Thirst after Justice. 
4. The Demoniac in the Synagogue. 17. The Satisfaction of Justice. 
5. Miracles at Capharnaum. 18. The Beatitude of the Merciful. t 
6. Preaching through Galilee. 19. The Merciful receiving mercy. 
7. Illustrations of our Lord’s preaching from the | 20. The Beatitude of the Clean of Heart. 


Lives of the Saints. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 
The Beatitudes, 
The Beatitude of the Poor in Spirit. 


. Poverty in Spirit and the Kingdom of 


Heaven. 


. The Beatitude of the Meek. 
. The Meek possessing the Land. 


21. 
22. 


23 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Purity and the Vision of God. 

The Beatitude of the Peacemakers. 

The Sons of God. 

The Beatitude of the Persecuted, 

Persecution and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The Beatitudes, and the Character of our 
Lord. 


Price 6s. 6d. 


(The above-named Volume forms the Midsummer Number of the “ Quarterly Series.”) 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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(Lately Publishea) 


The Ministry of St. John MWaptist, 


BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


BY HENRY JAMES COLERIDGE, 


Of the Society of Fesus. 
CONTENTS. 

Chap. Chap. 

1. Mission of St. John Baptist. 16. Miracles and Faith. 

2. Preaching and Baptism of St. John. 17. Capharnaum. 

3. Baptism of our Lord. 18. The Cleansing of the Temple. 

4. Fasting of our Lord. 19. Our Lord at the Feast. 

5. Temptations of our Lord. 20. Nicodemus, 

6. The Ministering Angels. 21. Last Witness of St. John Baptist. 

7. The Testimony of St. John. 22. The Friend of the Bridegroom. 

8. The Lamb of God. 23. The Samaritan Woman. 

g. The First Disciples. 24. Sowers and Reapers. 
10, The Return to Galilee. 25. The Nobleman’s Son. 
11, The Marriage at Cana. 26. The Synagogue at Nazareth. 
12. Water made Wine. 27. The Imprisonment of St. John Baptist. 
13. The Beginning of Signs. 
14. Miracles in Scripture and in the Church. Aseunnen—lpamaty of the Gespels as to 
15. True and False Miracles. the Ministry of St. John. 


Price 6s. 6d. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Evangelical. Preachers. 


THE Catholic view of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ regards 
it as a life every portion of which was the foundation of some- 
thing which was to endure in the Church afterwards. In this 
sense the life of our Lord is continued in the Church, and will 
be continued to the end of time. His actions have a never- 
ending life in the grace which they have won, in the example 
which they have set, in the law which they have imposed. They 
had a constant reference in the Providence of God and in our 
Lord’s own intention to the institutions which He was to leave 
behind Him, to the means of grace and the treasures of doctrine 
which were to be the heritage of the Church. The more this 
principle is drawn out, the more shall we come to understand 
the wonderful method of that gradual manifestation of our Lord 
which was the work of the Father in His Providence. Our 
present purpose is to take a particular instance in which the 
circumstances of a part of our Lord’s work have been repeated 
over and over again in the lives of those who have had to carry 
on work of the same kind in the Church, and thus to illustrate 
our Lord’s own actions from those of His saints, instead of 
pointing out how the former anticipated the latter. For, where 
there is this resemblance between the Master and His servants, 
the pattern and the copy, it is lawful to illustrate either member 
of the comparison by the other. And it may sometimes be the 
case that the fuller details which we possess as to the circum- 
stances of the lives of the saints may enable us to form a clearer 
and fuller picture of some part of our Lord’s life as to which 
the Evangelists speak in very concise words. In the same way, 
if some parts of a master-piece of painting were lost, we might 
gather what they must have been from copies taken by the 
loving hands of pupils of the artist. But even if there be 
no great gain in matter of detail, it must always be delightful 
and profitable to a Christian mind to see how beautifully our 
Lord’s promise has been fulfilled, and to trace in the faithful 
VOL. v. (NEW SERIES). JULY. 1875. s 
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follower the lines which belong originally to the features of his 
Lord and Master.’ 

The interior resemblance between our Lord and His saints 
which is the work of the Holy Ghost, can be fully perceived 
only by the Eyes that read the soul. The practice by His 
saints of exterior virtues, especially of those winning virtues 
of humility, meekness, sweetness, condescension, and the like, 
which may be said to be our Lord’s own in so peculiar a 
manner, and by which He drew men’s hearts to Him with so 
irresistible a power, is something which the world can perceive 
and acknowledge, and we cannot take up the life of any of the 
great Christian apostles without finding a thousand intimations 
of their resemblance to our Lord in this respect. It is only 
natural that the main outlines of their teaching should be 
identical with those of our Lord’s, and this too is plain to those 
who will study what remains to us concerning them with an 
eye free from prejudice. Again, their practice of the virtues 
which seem particularly to belong to the Apostolical life, as 
they were laid down by our Lord in His charge to the Twelve 
and in His own example, is a point which stands out very 
clearly in their biographies. We are not about to insist on any 
of these points of resemblance. Our business at present is with 
some remarkable features in the preaching of our Lord which 
we find treated in the most summary manner possible by the 
Evangelists, while we happen to have full details on the same 
points in the lives of some of the great missionary saints, which 
details may help us to understand somewhat better what is 
implied in the comparatively short statements of the Gospel. 

The points on which we are at present engaged are two: 
the immense multitude of miracles which appear to have accom- 
panied the preaching of our Lord, and, in the second place, the 
manner in which{He seems to have been followed from place — 
to place by large bodies of disciples, who may be considered 
as distinct from the crowds which would naturally gather in 
one place after another to hear Him preach when He came into 
a town or city. Both these circumstances are not more than 
we should expect in the case of the Teacher Whose office it 
was to be the light of the world. It was natural that His 
mission should be confirmed by wonderful miracles, and that 
the hearts of large numbers of men should be drawn to Him 


2 The remainder of this article is almost entirely taken from a chapter in the forth- 
coming volume of the author’s Public Life of our Lord. 
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by an irresistible enthusiasm. But both these circumstances 
are unusual, and rise far beyond the common experience of 
movements which may have their origin in a true desire to 
benefit mankind, and be carried on with energy and devotion. 
The magnificence of power, both miraculous and moral, with 
which our Lord and His saints have been adorned, is thus not 
easily conceived at ordinary times. 

The strong statements of the Evangelists as to the multitude 
of our Lord’s miracles seem to amount to this—that the working 
of miracles was so habitual to Him that it would be impossible 
to enumerate them, and that, in truth, the simple assertion that 
He healed everywhere every kind of disease and cast out devils 
everywhere is strictly accurate and involves no exaggeration. 
We have, of course, a great number of our Lord’s miracles 
related to us in the Gospels. Sometimes, as seems the case in 
St. Matthew,” we have a string of cures of different kinds put 
together, as if by way of specimen; sometimes, and indeed 
more frequently, the miracles that are related are those which 
have an importance beyond themselves, as being connected with 
some particular doctrine, or as having led te some discussion, or 
as having to some extent influenced the action either of our 
Lord or of His adversaries. If all the miracles to which these 
last-named conditions apply were struck out of the Gospel 
history, we should have but few left which are related in detail, 
but we should still have a number of general statements as to 
the ubiquity and universality of our Lord’s exercise of mira- 
culous power. It is this last-mentioned class of miracles which 
we now propose to illustrate from the lives of the saints. 

The lives of those whom we may call the missionary saints 
supply us here with an abundance of materials from which it is 
difficult to select. We shall take a few instances from the case 
of those whose mission as preachers was in this respect 
analogous to the preaching of our Lord—that they preached 
among populations who already had the faith. The preaching 
of our Lord was addressed to “the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel,” though there can be little doubt that many Gentiles, 
whether proselytes or not, came within the range of His 
personal action. The Jews, then, to whom He addressed 
Himself, had not to be taught about God for the first time, 
or converted, like the Hindoos and Japanese, for example, 
to whom St. Francis Xavier was sent, from idolatry, or any 
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other form of false religion, to the service of the true God. 
No doubt, the difference between the Jews and any Christian 
population among whom the work of a missionary may lie and 
is very great, but it is more natural to compare the latter to 
the Jews in the view which we are now taking of the evidence 
of miracles than to a simply pagan population. For this reason 
we prefer to illustrate the statements of the Evangelists from 
the lives of such saints as St. Bernard, St. Vincent Ferrer, 
St. Bernardine, and St. John Capistrano. These will be enough 
as instances: for the catalogue of saints and servants of God 
whose lives might be cited as witnesses is almost endless. 

The first of these great saints was, as every one knows, a 
monk vowed to seclusion and prayer, and he only became an 
apostle, in the stricter sense of the term, on account of the 
exigences of the time, and for a particular purpose. That 
particular purpose was the preaching of the Crusade: a Crusade 
which, as is well known, after having been set on foot mainly by 
the influence of his preaching and the stupendous miracles by 
which that preaching was confirmed, ended in utter and most 
ignominious failure. Our present business is with the miracles 
which accompanied and accredited the preaching of St. Bernard 
in reference to the Crusade. It happens that we have what 
is, as far as it goes, a very minute account, giving the names of 
places and dates of a good deal of the expedition which 
St. Bernard made into Germany for the purpose of seeing the 
Emperor Conrad and of persuading him and the people in 
general to take the Cross. This expedition lasted only a few 
months. It was late in the autumn of one year that St. Bernard 
left France, and he had returned to Clairvaux in the February 
of the next. We may imagine that some of our Lord’s circuits 
of Galilee would have occupied Him nearly as long as this, 
and we have therefore a space of time in the life of the Saint 
which may be considered as corresponding to one of these 
circuits. 

The reports which remain to us of these weeks in the life 
of St. Bernard may be seen in the later editions of his works 
by Horstius and Mabillon, and have been reprinted with 
occasional notes by the Bollandists in their account of the Saint. 
They rest on the very highest authority, that of eyewitnesses 
who in a number of cases give their names after the particular 


-miracles which they attest. St. Bernard had with him, among 


other companions, one of his secretaries, Godefroy, who sent 
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the community of Clairvaux the account of what he saw to 
console them for the absence of their beloved Father. The two 
first parts of what is called in Mabillon’s edition the sixth 
book of the Life of St. Bernard, are founded upon these reports 
of Godefroy, and the third and last part is written by himself. 
If the contents of the book formed a narrative of banquets given 
to a Prince in his tour through some country, addresses pre- 
sented to and speeches made by him, diversified by accounts 
of his wonderful exploits among wild animals, his successful 
shots, and the like, they would be considered as authentic and 
authoritative in the highest degree if they came to us on the same 
evidence as we have here for the miracles of the saint. There 
can be absolutely no ground in reason for the denial of the 
miracles, except that of denying the possibility of miracles 
altogether and the utter rejection of all human testimony to 
their truth. The places in which the miracles took place stand 
in order in the book before us, as St. Bernard’s path is traced 
through the diocese of Constance, through Kentzigen, Heren- 
heim, Lapenheim, Frienburg, Heyreresheim, Basle, Rinvel, 
Doningen, Schaffhausen, and at last Constance, a good many 
smaller places in its neighbourhood being also mentioned. A 
whole chapter is occupied with these. Then there is a long 
account of what took place at Spires, where the Saint met 
the Emperor Conrad, having already had a private interview 
with him at Frankfort. The famous scene at Spires is related, 
where St. Bernard, after celebrating Mass before the Emperor 
and his Court, turned round and spoke in such words of fire, 
speaking to Conrad not as a prince but as a man, and enume- 
rating the blessings which God had showered upon him, that 
the Emperor interrupted him, declaring that he would no 
longer be ungrateful, but would take the Cross then and there, 
as he did with one of his sons and a number of princes and 
barons. The account of the miracles at Spires fills two long 
chapters. St. Bernard is then followed from Spires to Worms, 
where he had already been two months before, thence to 
Coblentz, thence to Cologne, Liege, Juliers, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Utrecht, Huy, Valenciennes, Cambray, and a number of 
other places on his way back towards his beloved home at 
Clairvaux, where also, and in many places in the neighbourhood, 
he performed a great many miracles. It is hardly possible to 
give an idea of the manner in which miracles seem to have 
been crowded together without long extracts, but we will try to 
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give an account of a single chapter, relating to the latter part of 
this journey. 

Going out of Cologne, say the narrators, we came to a place called 
Brunville, a monastery two miles from the city. The people followed 
| the Saint, and brought him two deaf men, “whose ears God opened, 
| when the Blessed Father put his fingers into them, and breathed hearing 
| into them from his sacred mouth.” Then another witness, Eberhard, 
| speaks. On the Tuesday morning, in the Church of St. Nicolas at 
| Brunville, a blind boy was restored to sight before his altar. Scarcely 
. had the shouts of the people subsided, when a deaf and dumb man 
| received hearing and speech. Wolkmar adds that he was present when 
| another deaf person was healed. And before that, says another eye- 
| 


witness, we had seen another miracle on the road, the healing of a man 

whose arm and hand had been dried up. Gerard says that the day 

was full of miracles; the country was thronged with people as a city. 

The first miracle of all that day was on a man blind of one eye, who 

was cured. But the most wonderful was the cure of a grown-up girl, 

whom her mother brought, declaring that she had been deaf and dumb 
from her birth, a statement confirmed by many bystanders who knew 
her. St. Bernard laid his hands on her, and she spoke freely and heard 
perfectly at “once. Godefroy adds that up to these miracles he had 
been in front before the crowd, but the chants of thanksgiving from the 
people made him turn back, and he carefully noted and proved the 
rest of the miracles of the day. A deaf and blind woman was restored 
to hearing and to sight, also three deaf men, one lame woman, and five 
blind, some of one eye, others of both. One blind boy was cured 
secretly, and St. Bernard stopped, and turning to him, made some one 
ask him whether he saw. “He had done the same,” says another 
witness, “‘as to another blind man to whom he sent me to ask the 

question, and when I came back to say he had been enlightened, I 

felt it, said the Saint.” 

4 In the evening, he adds, we came to Juliers, and the blessed 
Father, on entering the church, saw a lame woman lying before the 
altar, went up to her in great fervour of spirit, and raised her up “ with’ 

as much ease as faith.” He cured a blind man in the porch. The 
next morning, after Mass, says another eyewitness, a blind boy and 

! a deaf man were cured. A young lady, niece of the Count of Juliers, 

) one of whose eyes was blind and the other weak, was cured by the 

| sign of the cross. A gentleman who had been blind for twenty years 

was also cured. Many other things were done that day, and the 
| people were often calling out, as was their wont after a miracle, “ Christ 
| uns genade!” But we have room only for a few cases. Eberhard tells 

; us that on the road that day he remembers a deaf boy, a blind woman, 

and a lame woman, who were cured in the presence of all. Then the 

\ narrator comes to Aix-la-Chapelle, “a most famous and beautiful place, 

more fitted for the pleasures of the body than the health of the soul,” 
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as the writer says. There, in the royal chapel, at the altar of Blessed 
Mary, on the Thursday, a blind girl received her sight. Then a lame 
man was cured, and his stick hung up in the church for a testimony : 
then two women, whose hands had been withered up, “were cured in 
the selfsame hour.” The witness tells us how it was done. The holy 
Father stretched out the fingers of one of these women with his own 
hand, but the other was behind him, and complained that she could 
not get to touch him, so she was told to touch his robes, and got 
hold of his cowl, and as she tried to draw it to her, her fingers were 
stretched out, and she was healed. But there was never so great a 
throng anywhere as in that chapel, and so a great many things which 
happened were unknown. One witness says that five blind men 
received their sight. 

Then they came to Utrecht in the course of the next week. They 
slept the Wednesday night at Our Lady’s Church. On the next 
morning, after Mass, they took the blessed Father to a raised place, 
where he might heal the sick without being crushed by the people. 
The witness Wolkmar says he stood next to St. Bernard, and saw all 
that went on. Five blind men were healed, one deaf and one dumb 
man heard and spoke. Then another deaf man, and several maimed 
persons were cured. Gerard relates a scene which took place in the 
hospice that day. A deaf and dumb boy was brought to St. Bernard, 
and as he was making the sign of the cross over him, a certain 
honourable youth, Conrad by name, a canon of Cologne, came to 
renounce the world, and to give himself to St. Bernard in religion. 
The Saint raised himself to receive Conrad, and as he did so, the boy 
began to speak and hear. The people were outside waiting, and then 
the boy was given to his parents speaking and hearing, and there 
followed great exultation. The cure became famous in that town, and 
others were at once brought, a lame woman, who was enabled to walk, 
and three blind men, who received their sight, and were led out to 
the people with joy and rejoicing. 

The last paragraph of this chapter may as well be given in the 
words of the witness, a monk named Philip. ‘When the holy man 
was going out of Utrecht, there was some reason for his turning aside 
to the church of St. Servatius, for some business of Brother Norbert’s, 
who was a canon of that church, but he at once renounced his canonry 
and the world. In the way thither a lame boy was raised up in our 
presence. In the church of St. Servatius, the people brought to our 
Father a lame man, asking him to lay his hand upon him. ‘I know 
not,’ he said, ‘ whether it will displease Blessed Servatius, if we presume 
to do this in his house.’ Then all cried out and said,‘ My lord, it 
will not displease him,’ and he said, ‘In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and of Blessed Servatius, arise and stand upon thy feet!’ He 
rose up therefore without delay or hesitation, and there was great joy 
among the people. These things were done yesterday at Utrecht. 
To-day at Liege the whole clergy, which is very numerous in that 
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city, had assembled, and they were awaiting the Father in the chamber 
of the bishop, that he might preach to them. And behold, the Lord 
was beforehand with them in His word of power, and a certain lame 
cleric, who, from his middle downwards, was so disabled that he could 
not stand at all on his feet, was brought to the man of God. And 
he, signing the disabled limbs with the cross and feeling them, said, 
‘Walk, in the name of Jesus Christ.’ And he was at once strengthened, 
and began to walk, and the report went forth among the clergy, and 
they cried out, ‘These are Thy works, O Christ, Who dost thus glorify 
Thy saints.’ To him be glory and power, now and for ever. Amen.” 


The light that is thrown by this detailed account of some 
of the miracles of St. Bernard, or the Evangelical preaching 
of our Lord Himself, does not extend far beyond this, that 
it enables us to understand the words of the Gospels when 
they speak of the immense number of miracles by which that 
preaching was confirmed. St. Bernard’s mission as a preacher 
was occasional and partial, that is, he was sent forth from his 
monastery on the occasion of some heretical teaching, some 
rising schism, or for the purpose of stirring up Christendom 
to a crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. He 
was not regularly a missionary saint, such as St. Vincent Ferrer 
or St. Bernardine of Siena. It is in the lives of these saints, 
and especially in that of the great Dominican preacher, that 
we must look for further illustrations which may help us to 
form a more perfect picture of our Lord’s going through 
Galilee first and Judza afterwards. Indeed, it is very difficult 
to compress into a small space all that is contained to this 
purpose in the life of St. Vincent alone. Everything about 
St. Vincent is marvellous and on a great scale. He came in 
the miserable period of the great schism of the latter end of 
fourteenth century, and lived under the obedience of one of the- 
Antipopes, Pedro di Luna, whose confessor and Master of the 
Sacred Palace he was. For, disastrous as the schism was, 
it was so far a merely personal or national quarrel that no 
one could be blamed for finding himself on the wrong side, 
and, as a matter of history, there were saints in each camp, 
so to speak, whose great object was to bring about the unity 
which was established at the Council of Constance. The times 
were deplorably bad, as is indeed shown by the fact that the 
schism was possible. St. Vincent himself left on record that 
he thought that there had never been in the world so 
much pomp and vanity, so much impurity, except in the times 
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before the deluge, and that the same was true of avarice and 
unjust usury, that simony reigned among ecclesiastics, envy 
and jealousy among religious, and gluttony in all classes, so 
that the fasts of the Church were never observed, while anger 
and vindictiveness caused innumerable murders, even among 
friends. This was the view, no doubt, of a preacher saint, 
of the evils of the time which he was sent to correct, but the 
mere fact of the Providential mission of such a Saint in so 
marvellous a manner, and with such circumstances of magni- 
ficence, so to speak, to authenticate his mission, may incline 
us to think that there was no exaggeration in the estimate 
formed by St. Vincent. He was lying on what seemed likely 
to be his death-bed in mature age,’ when our Lord appeared 
to him, told him that the schism was to end soon, as soon as 
the faults of men were ended, and that therefore he was to 
rise from his bed and go forth to preach against vices, as He 
Himself had specially chosen him for that purpose. He was 
to bid sinners repent, because the Day of Judgment was near. 
It is said that at the same time our Lord told him three things: 
first, that He had confirmed him in grace, in order that he 
might be fit for His Apostolate; secondly, that he should have 
many persecutions, all of which he should overcome by the 
help of divine grace, so that he should preach the Judgment 
over a great part of Europe with immense fruit to souls, and 
should then die on its extreme borders. And, in the third 
place, our Lord gave him instructions as to the method and 
rule which he was to follow in his preaching. 

This is not the place to follow St. Vincent throughout his 
career of preaching, which lasted twenty years, during which 
he preached over France and Spain, the Low Countries, the 
north of Italy, as well as England and Scotland and Ireland. 
We cannot be quite certain how far he went eastwards into 
Germany, or whether he preached in Portugal. When he visited 
a country, he went throughout it in the most complete manner, 
going even into small towns and villages, and he returned over 


8 This seems to have been in 1396, though his preaching did not begin, on 
account of the reluctance of Pedro di Luna to let him go, till 1399. There is 
as much as seventeen years difference in the dates variously assigned to his birth, and 
we cannot tell how old he was in 1396. The latest date given for his birth is 1357, 
and if this were certain, he would be nearly forty in 1396. The earliest is 1340, 
so that he would have been as old as fifty-six at the time of which we speak, and not 
far from sixty when his preaching began. This seems scarcely probable. ‘There are 
two intermediate dates given, fixing his birth in 1346 and 1350. 
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and over again to the same place. The space of time which 
he gave to different places seems to have depended on the fruit 
which he gathered. Sometimes he would remain only a few 
hours, sometimes for weeks or even months on one spot; and 
he would seem not to have taken the places of a country in their 
natural order one after another along a line of road, but to 
have gone now here and now there according to the needs of 
the people who called him And he was frequently sent for by 
prelates or sovereigns to arrange urgent affairs in places under 
their rule. 

We have a full account given by his biographers of the 
method observed by St. Vincent in his missions. He had the 
fullest faculties from the Pope (as he was deemed), Benedict 
the Thirteenth (Pedro di Luna), as Apostolic Legate, and could 
absolve the most difficult cases: this power was confirmed to 
him by the Council of Constance and the lawfully elected Pope 
Martin the Fifth. At the same time he never entered a diocese 
or preached there without the leave and blessing of the bishop. 
He ordinarily walked on foot with a staff in his hand, at the 
top of which was a small crucifix. In later years he had a 
wound in his leg, and was obliged to ride. He made a point 
of keeping his rule exactly, and so never preached without the 
leave of his religious superiors. He added certain austerities 
of his own to those which were prescribed him by his rule. 
Every night he took a severe discipline, and when he was too 
weak to administer it himself, he made his companions give it 
him instead. When he entered any place, he knelt down, with 
tears in his eyes, and prayed for the people to whom he was to 
preach, and then rose up full of confidence, saying, Von nobis, 
Domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam. Very often the 
clergy and magistrates of the place came out in procession to’ 
meet him, and conducted him to the church with great honour, 
as Apostolic Legate. Sometimes the crowd that came to meet 
him was so great, that he had to walk or ride with a portable 
fence carried by persons on each side of him, that he might 
not be crushed. After visiting the church, he dismissed his 
companions to the lodgings which he requested the people to 
give them, and went himself to a monastery either of his own 
order or some other—very often a Benedictine abbey. He 
never relaxed his rule of fasting, and spent the night in prayer, 
in reading the Holy Scriptures, preparing the matter for his 
sermons, and in a short repose. 
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The next morning at dawn he went to confession, recited 
his Hours on his knees, and then sang a solemn Mass in the 
church or cathedral. After Mass he mounted the pulpit and 
began to preach to the thousands of people who ordinarily came 
together when his arrival was known. His sermons often lasted 
two or three hours, without fatigue either to himself or to his 
audience. After the sermon, he remained half an hour at the foot 
of the pulpit to cure the sick who were brought to him. Ordinarily 
he healed them all, and dispossessed many from devils. Then 
he and his companions heard confessions till mid-day, when 
he went to the monastery for his slender meal, after which he 
recreated himself by reading the Sacred Scriptures. In the 
afternoon there was another sermon, another healing of the sick, 
who were sometimes collected at the sound of a bell when the 
time came, and the rest of the day was spent in preaching to 
ecclesiastics, or to nuns in convents, or in hearing confessions, 
making peace between enemies, visiting and consoling the 
afflicted, and other like employments. 

We must pass over with much regret the account which is 
given of the matter and manner of St. Vincent’s preaching, 
which he varied very much according to the kind of persons 
to whom he was addressing himself, sometimes displaying great 
learning and profound thought, but ordinarily using the simplest 
and clearest language and supporting his arguments chiefly 
from Scripture, which he used very largely, the Old Testament 
as well as the New. The concourse of people who thronged 
to hear him was enormous, frequently reaching the number of 
very many thousands: the universities closed their schools, the 
merchants and artisans left their shops and their work, when 
he appeared in a city. He had a voice which seemed to have 
the gift of suiting every kind of discourse and moving the most 
various sentiments, and it was heard by the standers on the 
outskirts of the immense crowds who listened to him, as easily 
as by those who were nearest to his pulpit. He had the gift 
which the Apostles and disciples received at Pentecost, of being 


* The Sermons of St. Vincent, as they have come down to us, do not seem to be 
more than notes put together by some of his hearers or secretaries. They throw a 
remarkable light on his history in this respect, that whereas he is said in a general 
way to have announced the immediate coming of the Day of Judgment, these sermons 
are expositions of the ordinary topics of Christian preachers, taken from the Gospels 
and Epistles for the Sundays. It would seem then, that St. Vincent’s usual preaching 
ranged over the common field of instruction, and was not directed to the excitement 
of terror or other exaggerated feelings in his audience. 
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understood by a number of persons of various nations at the 
same time, each one hearing the words in his own language, 
though St.Vincent only used his own native dialect. And, 
again, he had the corresponding gift of understanding people of 
any nation whatever when they came to him in confession. 
We have already spoken summarily of his daily exercise of 
the gift of miracles. It would be entering on an almost endless 
subject to attempt to specify those of which we have the record 
in particular. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the missionary 
labours of St. Vincent, considered as illustrating the points 
of our Lord’s preaching with which we are engaged, consisted 
in the large companies of persons who used to follow him 
from place to place. These bands were regularly organized, 
and observed the most admirable discipline. At their head 
was a number of priests, who had enlisted themselves as his 
companions with the leave of their superiors and of the Pope. 
They were his intimate friends, men after his own heart, learned, 
and remarkable for holiness, to such an extent that some of 
them had the gift of miracles. 

Sometimes they had to preach instead of St. Vincent, if he 
was ill. But their chief work was that of secretaries, or cate- 
chists. Some had to bring about reconciliations, or to keep 
order among the multitudes. They sang in his High Mass, 
and taught the Christian doctrine to the ignorant. Others kept 
the alms that were offered, provided for the wants of the 
followers of the Saint, and distributed the rest among the poor. 

The bands of followers, who were under the guidance of 
these priests, were very large and well managed, and it cannot 
be doubted that the effect produced upon the people at large 
by this multitude of fervent disciples was very great indeed.- 
No one was admitted into these companies without a rigorous 
examination. The condition was, in the first place, that they 
should be free persons, that is, not bound in marriage, or to the 
care of children, or of aged and needy parents, or to the service 
of creditors for debts unpaid. Married persons who had made 
provision for the care of their families, husbands and wives who 
agreed to separate and enter the bands of men and women 
respectively, were allowed to join. For these bands consisted 
both of men and women. Rich people were not admitted 
unless they sold what they had and gave to the poor. But they 
were to work, at the same time, for their livelihood, especially 
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those who knew any useful art. Moreover, they were kept 
continually employed in teaching children of either sex, or in 
instructing converts. Lastly, it was required that they should 
be persons of good reputation, or that they should be deter- 
mined to regain by a new life the reputation which they had 
lost. And on this condition people of all sorts and sects were 
admitted. Every evening there was a “procession of penance” 
formed of some of them, who went along taking the discipline. 
They were always present at the Mass and sermons of 
St.Vincent, and gave the best example of devotion and recollec- 
tion at both. The rule was that they should go to confession 
and communion at least once a week. 

The number of the members of these bands was usually as 
great as ten thousand: and it sometimes exceeded that limit. 
It was particularly remarkable that the greatest possible union 
and peace prevailed among them. There were among them 
men of every nation and rank, nobles and common peasants, 
learned men and artisans, ecclesiastics and seculars, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Italians, or others; there were converts from 
Judaism and Mahometanism, and persons reclaimed from lives 
of the greatest license and brutality, by the side of men who 
had never lost the innocence of their baptism. The progress of 
these bands through the country was like that of a peaceful 
army. The men marched separately, after a banner on which 
our crucified Lord was represented: the women were headed by 
a banner of our Lady. The ecclesiastics went in a separate 
band from the laity. 

We may use a beautiful anecdote of St. Vincent Ferrer for 
the purpose of passing on to another great Apostolical preacher 
whose name has already been mentioned. St. Vincent was 
preaching in the north of Italy in 1408 with his usual wonderful 
success, and when at Alessandria, in Lombardy, he received the 
visit of a young Franciscan friar, who came to consult him 
about his desires of perfection. The next morning St. Vincent 
interrupted his sermon by an unexpected digression. He told 
his audience that there was present among them a certain 
religious of the Order of St. Francis, who was soon to become 
famous throughout all Italy, and to produce great fruit among 
Christians by his preaching. He himself, St. Vincent said, was 
old, and the friar of whom he spoke was young, and yet it was 
to happen hereafter that the latter was to be set before him in 
honour by the Church. This is understood as a prophecy 
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that the young friar was to be canonized before St. Vincent, as 
was actually the case. He exhorted them to be thankful to 
God, and to pray Him to accomplish what He had revealed, 
and then added, that as this was to happen, he himself would 
now return to France and Spain, and leave to the new preacher 
the care of evangelizing the parts of Italy which he had not as 
yet visited. 

The young friar of whom St.Vincent spoke was St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena, who was then twenty-eight years of age, having 
been born in 1380, the year in which St. Catharine of Siena 
died. Three years before the visit of St. Vincent, Bernardine, soon 
after he had been ordained priest, broke out one day without 
preparation into an exhortation to some people whom he had 
gathered round him by bearing a heavy cross on his shoulders 
to a convent near Arezzo. The effect of his sudden preaching 
had been wonderful, and soon after the Minister General of his 
order appointed him a public preacher. His beginnings in this 
capacity were successful, but there was still doubt in his own 
mind and in the minds of others whether he was fitted for the 
office imposed upon him. %The story of his early years is one of 
graceful humility, intense purity, and great love of prayer and 
retirement. At the time of which we speak he was of delicate 
health, not likely to be able to bear the fatigues of long 
journeys on foot and the other labours of an active Apostolate. 
Moreover, he had some disease in his throat which made him 
hoarse and his utterance indistinct, nor could he make himself 
heard at any considerable distance. The doubt was settled by 
a miracle, for Bernardine betook himself to pray, and begged 
that if he was to go on with his ministry God would be pleased 
at the intercession of His glorious Mother to remove the 
impediment. He seemed to himself to see a fiery globe descend _ 
from heaven and touch his throat, which was immediately 
healed. 

The great successes of St. Bernardine as a preacher date, as 
it seems, from the time at which he had the interview with 
St. Vincent Ferrer, which has been already mentioned. His 
ministry lasted till his death, in 1444, no less than thirty-eight 
years. It was confined to Italy, mostly the northern provinces, 
and Tuscany, Umbria, and the March of Ancona. We do not 
read of any companics of followers, such as those of which 
mention is made in the account of St. Vincent, and, although 
St. Bernardine frequently worked miracles, he was not so 
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wonderful a “thaumaturge” as the great Dominican. Like 
St. Vincent, he celebrated Mass in public every day before 
preaching, and generally on a portable altar erected in the 
piazza in which he was about to preach. It was remarked of 
him that he always took great pains to find out the prevalent 
vices and errors of the population to whom he was to address 
himself, and was generally very diligent in preparation. He is 
also said to have had a happy manner of introducing pleasantries 
into his sermons, which, like those of St. Vincent, often lasted 
two or three hours, without any weariness either in the preacher 
or in his audience. On festivals he is said to have strung 
together a number of different heads in his sermon, instead of 
keeping to one subject; and at the end of his sermons he was 
accustomed to hold up to the people a tablet, on which the holy 
Name of Jesus was inscribed in letters of gold, that they might 
venerate it. The effect of his sermons was as wonderful as that 
of those of St. Vincent. The piazzas were crowded, sometimes 
with thousands of men and women, from early morning, on the 
days on which he was to preach. The children and babies were 
carried on their fathers’ shoulders, or at their mothers’ breasts, 
rather than that they should lose the opportunity of hearing and 
seeing him, and a general reform of manners followed, especially 
in the extinction of the feuds and enmities to which the Italian 
character is always prone, and which at that time were ex- 
ceedingly rife. 

Just as St. Vincent Ferrer may be said to have handed 
on the torch of Evangelical preaching to the young Franciscan 
friar who afterwards was known as St. Bernardine of Siena, 
so it may be said that the latter became the spiritual father 
of another great preacher of his own order, the famous St. John 
of Capistrano. He was a few years younger than St. Bernardine. 
He began as a lawyer, in the employ of Ladislaus, King of 
Sicily, but some misfortunes into which he fell in those troubled 
times opened his eyes to the vanities of the world, and at the 
age of thirty he entered the Order of St. Francis, putting 
himself under the guidance and rule of St. Bernardine. His 
rapid progress in sanctity revealed the powerful influence of 
so great a master. He became, as a preacher, even more famous 
and influential than St. Bernardine himself, though the latter 
will always fill a larger space in the estimation of posterity on 
account of the carefully-arranged sermons which he has left 
behind him, which were put together at a late period of his 
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missionary career. As sermons they seem far too full of matter 
to be preached at once; they are skeleton treatises, each 
containing the matter for several sermons, such as sermons 
are now. Still, it is possible that in the days of their author 
they may have been preached through at one sitting, if we may 
so speak; indeed, something of the sort must have been the 
case, as they are usually numbered according to the days of 
a Lent or an Advent. 

St. John Capistrano’s teaching had a most marvellous 
influence. His mere presence sometimes was enough to convert 
whole populations, and his historians relate a number of very 
stupendous miracles as wrought by him. During the forty years 
of his ministry he was almost always preaching, almost every- 
where with the same immense crowds flocking to his feet which 
has been mentioned in the case of St. Vincent and St. Bernar- 
dine. Germany and Hungary were the scenes of his labours as 
well as Italy. Whole villages came out to greet him as he 
passed, the clergy of the towns came in procession to receive 
him, and the masses of his audience were too great to meet 
anywhere but in the open air. When he was sixty years of 
age, and was sent into Germany at the request of the Emperor 
Frederic the Third, as Papal Legate, to put an end to the 
Hussite wars, his progress through Carinthia, Styria, and 
Austria, to Vienna was one long triumph, and great miracles 
confirmed his preaching. At Vienna he is said to have preached 
in the open air to one hundred thousand persons: but the 
numbers may be supposed to be not accurately ascertained. 
He had great success in Bohemia. He passed into Moravia, 
Thuringia, Saxony, leaving behind him notable changes in the 
manners of many of the great towns; and he was then invited 
into Poland by King Casimir. The last year of St. John’s life 
was among the most remarkable of all. The Turks took 
Constantinople in 1453, and filled Europe with panic. It was 
thought that they would soon be seen before the walls of Vienna 
and Rome. St.John, then nearly seventy years of age, was 
summoned to the councils of the Christian princes. He attended 
the Diet of Neustadt in 1455, sent by the Pope to encourage 
fainting hearts. In 1456 he met John Hunniades at Peter- 
wardein, and was the-life of the Christian host which gained the 
definitive victory under the walls of Belgrade. Both the 
Christian champions died in the same year. As to the miracles 
of St. John Capistrano, it will be enough to refer to a few lines 
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from the Chronicles of St. Francis, where, speaking of his 
preaching at Vienna, the writer says that the Saint had twelve 
companions with him, all of whom occupied themselves in 
noting down his miracles, but after having recorded seven 
hundred, they threw down their pens and gave up in despair. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of this kind, from 
the lives of other saints, and especially of holy missionaries. 
The object of this paper will have been attained if the number- 
less miracles of St. Bernard or St. John Capistrano enable us 
more easily to imagine what must have been the display of 
divine power when the preacher was our Lord Himself, and 
when it was in the Providence of God that His teaching should 
be coiffirmed by miracles of mercy far too numerous to be 
recorded. The crowds which flocked to the preaching of 
St. Vincent and St. Bernardine may make it easy for us to 
picture to ourselves the popular enthusiasm which waited on 
our Lord’s footsteps as He passed from one thickly-peopled 
part of Galilee to another. And the orderly bands of devout 
disciples, of both sexes, who marched from place to place in the 
train of the great Dominican preacher of the Judgment, may 
help us to understand that very large multitude which seems at 
an early period of His preaching to have followed our Lord 
from place to place. It was to a multitude of this sort, though 
perhaps not so perfectly regulated as that which followed 
St. Vincent, that the Sermon on the Mount was addressed, and 
we may perhaps suppose that it was to some such company 
that our Lord afterwards miraculously multiplied the loaves and 


fishes in the desert. 
H. J. C. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


Mr. GREVILLE’S most sérious reflections in the religious order 
are suggested by the miracle of the liquefaction of St. Januarius’ 
blood at Naples. This is his description of the miracle : 


Yesterday, the miracle of the blood of San Gennaro was performed, 
and of course successfully ; it will be repeated every morning for eight 
days. I went to-day to the Cathedral, where San Gennaro’s silver bust 
was standing on one side of the altar, surrounded by lights, and the 
vessel containing the blood on the other. Round the altar were 
arranged silver heads of various saints, his particular friends, who had 
accompanied him there to do him honour, and who will be taken in 
procession with him this evening to his own chapel. Acton and I went 
together, and one of the people of the church seeing us come in, and 
judging that we wanted to see the blood, summoned one of the canons, 
who was half asleep in a stall, who brought out the blood, which is 
contained in a glass vase moulded in silver. It liquefies in the morning, 
remains in that state all day, and congeals again at night. A great 
many people were waiting to kiss the vessel, which was handed to us 
first. We kissed it and then it went round, each person kissing it and 
touching it with his head, as they do St. Peter’s foot at Rome. San 
Gennaro and his silver companions were brought in procession from 
one of the other churches, all the nobility and an immense crowd 
attending. I had fancied that the French had exposed and put an end 
to this puzzle. But not at all. They found the people so attached to 
the superstition that they patronized it, they adorned the chapel of 
St. Januarius with a magnificent altar piece, and other ornaments. The’ 
first time (after they came to Naples), that the miracle was to be per- 
formed, the blood would not liquefy, which produced a great ferment 
among the people. It was a trick of the priests to throw odium on the 
French, and the French general, Championnet, thought it so serious that 
he sent word that if the blood did not liquefy forthwith the priests should 
go to the galleys.! It liquefied immediately, and the people were satisfied. 


1 This current lie about General Championnet has more than once been exposed, 
and it is not creditable to Mr. Reeve that, as editor, he should have let it pass without 
a note of protest. General Championnet, as a matter of fact, was not at Naples at 
the time of the feast, and when he was at Naples he visited the shrine of St. Januarius 
with respect, and made a curious offering to the Saint—a tricoloured mitre! The 
facts will be found stated, on the sworn deposition of an eye-witness, in an early 
number of this Review (The Montn, vol. iii. p. 81, for July, 1865). The story 
was first circulated, and probably invented, by a F’rench novelist. 
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Acton told me that nobody believed it but the common people, but that 
they did not dare to leave it off. It is what is called a false position to 
be in, when they are obliged to go on pretending to perform a miracle 
in which no men of sense or education believe, and in which it is well 
known they do not any of them believe themselves. Miracles, if some- 
times useful and profitable, are sometimes untoward incumbrances. 

May 7th. In the morning to the chapel of St. Januarius, to see 
the blood liquefy. The grand ceremony was last Saturday at the 
Cathedral, but the miracle is repeated every morning in the chapel for 
eight days. I never saw such a scene, at once so hideous and disgusting, 
but more of the latter. There was the Saint all bedizened with pearls, 
on the altar, the other silver ladies and gentlemen all round the chapel, 
with an abundance of tapers burning before them. Certain people were 
admitted within the rails of the altar; the crowd, consisting chiefly of 
women, and most of them old women, were without. There is no 
service, but the priests keep muttering and looking at the blood to see 
if it is melting. ‘To-day it was unusually long, so these old sibyls kept 
clamouring, “Santa Trinita!” “Santa Vergine!” “Dio Omnipotente!” 
“San Gennaro!” in loud and discordant chorus. Still the blood was 
obstinate, so the priest ordered them to go down on their knees and to 
say the Athanasian Creed, which is one of the specifics resorted to in 
such a case. He drawled it out with his eyes shut, and the women 
screamed the responses. This would not do, so they fell to abuse and 
entreaties with a vehemence and volubility, and a shrill clamour, which 
was at once a proof of their sincerity and folly. Such noise, such gesti- 
culations. One woman I shall never forget, with outstretched arms, 
distorted visage, and voice of piercing sharpness. In the meantime the 
priest handed about the phial to be kissed, and talked the matter over 
with the by-standers. ‘‘E sempre duro. Sempre duro. Adesso vé 
una piccola cosa.” At last, after all the handling, praying, kissing, 
screaming and abusing, the blood did melt. When the organ struck up 
they all sang in chorus, and so it ended. It struck me as particularly 
disgusting, though after all it is not fair to abuse these poor people, who 
all have been brought up in the belief of the miracle, and who fancy 
that the prosperity of their city and all that it contains is somehow con- 
nected with its due performance. The priests could not discontinue it 
but by acknowledging the imposture, and by an imaginative people, 
who are the slaves of prejudice, and are attached to it by force of 
inveterate habit, the acknowledgment would not be believed, and they 
would only incur odium by it. There it is, and for some time at least 
it must go on. 


This account is about on a par with that of the general run 
of English tourists of the period. It contains some ten or 
twelve misstatements and twice as many misapprehensions. 
The chief of these is that which he may be excused for enter- 
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taining, when he had the word of a Catholic for it: “Acton 
told me that nobody believed it but the common people, but 
that they did not dare to leave it off.” It is true, he has himself 
to modify and check this statement, for in a note he adds that 
sitting next to the Duchess de Dalberg (mother-in-law of this 
very Sir John Acton), she told him “that she firmly believed 
it. I fancied none believed it but the lowest of the people, and 
was (very foolishly) astonished ; for what ought ever to produce 
astonishment which has to do with credulity in matters of 
religion?” However, the poor gentleman later treats us to 
some reflections in anticipation of this judicial sentence. At 
page 364, after ridiculing the practice of ascending the Scala 
Santa, he says, “I suppose there is some spiritual advantage, 
but I do not know what. Why, however, I should be surprized 
I can’t tell, after all I have seen here. Madame de Dalberg 
came to our recollection and San Gennaro.” We think on 
the contrary, that it is very obvious why Mr. Greville and his 
kind should be astonished ; it is precisely because “they cannot 
tell.” They have not the faintest conception of the first 
principles of the Catholic faith or of the history of the Catholic 
Church. Could Mr. Greville, otherwise well informed, have told 
any one who San Gennaro was, when he lived, how he died and 
under what circumstances? Could he give any clue to the 
“silver ladies and gentlemen” who accompanied him? We 
trow not. If he had an inkling even of all this he certainly 
would not have mocked, even if he had not believed in, the 
miracle of the liquefaction. It would seem that the good 
Duchess de Dalberg, whom we have always heard of as a 
clever as well as a pious lady, had really floored Mr. Greville, 
for he takes care not to mention what her argument was: 
“She had owned to me,” he says, “that she believed in the 
miracle.” This “owned to me” is a favourite Protestant dodge, 
we may remark ex fassant, by which they transfer their own 
sentiments to the Catholics with whom they talk controversy, 
and imply that the poor Catholics are in truth heartily ashamed 
of their belief, and only “own” to it under pressure. 


We had a long dispute about it, though I have since thought that 
I am wrong to regard her credulity with such pity and contempt. The 
case admits of an argument, though not that which she made use of. 
Many people are right in what they do, but without knowing why ; 
some wrong, with very fair reasons. She, however, is wrong both 
ways (!), but she had been brought up in principles of strong religious 
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belief, and she belongs to a Church which teaches that miracles have 
never ceased from the days of the Apostles till now. Those who 
believe that a miracle ever was performed cannot doubt that another 
may be performed now: the only question is as to the fact. We 
believe that miracles ceased with the Apostles, and we pronounce all 
that are alleged to have happened since to be fictitious. Believing, as she 
does, that miracles have continually occurred, it is more reasonable 
to believe in the reality of one she sees herself done than in those that 
are reported by others. She sees this done: it is then a miracle, or 
it is an imposture ; but it is declared to be a miracle by a whole body 
of men, who must know whether it be so or not, and to whom she 
has been accustomed to look up with respect and confidence, and who 
have always been deemed worthy of belief. What is it then she 
believes? The evidence of her own senses and the testimony of a 
number of men, and a succession of them, who are competent 
witnesses, and whose characters are for the most part unblemished, 
in her opinion certainly. The objection that it is impossible, and 
that no sufficient reason is assigned for its performance, is quite 
inadmissible, as all considerations of reason are in matters of revela- 
tion. ‘And when the event only is revealed, it is not for men to 
dogmatize about the mode or means of its accomplishment, for God’s 
ways are not as our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts, and His 
purposes may be wrought out in a manner that we wot not” (Keith). 

There is nothing (continues Mr. Greville) of which we are so 
continually reminded as that we must not pretend to judge of the 
reasonableness and fitness of the Divine dispensations, and there may 
be good cause for the San Gennaro affair, though we cannot fathom 
it. Still as the generality of people of education have given it up, 
one wonders at the orthodox few whose belief lingers on. There are 
other bloods that liquefy in other places besides San Gennaro. 


Now the whole of this latter argument is so much to the 
point that we shrewdly suspect it is the argument of the 
Duchess which Mr. Greville so carefully suppresses. One would 
like to know on what argumentative ground Mr. Greville based 
his theory that miracles ceased at a given time in the history 
of the Christian Church. That miracles were in possession at 
the beginning of this time, he maintains. What reason is there 
beyond “We believe” and “We pronounce,” for the assertion 
that they ceased with the Apostolic age? Our Lord did not 
so teach; on the contrary, He taught the opposite: “Amen, 
amen I say to you, he that believeth in Me the works that I 
do, he also shall do, and greater than these shall he do, because 
I go to the Father, and whatsoever you shall ask the Father 
in My name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
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in the Son.”? If then the condition, of belief, is fulfilled, it is 
absolutely certain, on Christian grounds, that the “works” (that 
is, miracles) will ensue; and if the reason which our Lord 
assigns for the even increased wonders thus to be wrought 
(viz., His return to the throne of His Eternal Majesty which 
He shares with the Father), is continued, as we profess in the 
Creed, then those greater works not only may, but as we 
Catholics always have believed and do believe, must be con- 
tinual also. 

Nor again does the Church teach, as all allow, nor does her 
history testify to, such a cessation, but to the very reverse, so 
that the profusion and wonderful character of what Protestants 
call “ecclesiastical” miracles are made one of the staple charges 
against us. We remember many years ago hearing of a worthy 
English Catholic Bishop, Vicar Apostolic in one of our colonies, 
who came to_ Naples accidentally on the eve of San Gennaro. 
In the diligence he fell in with some good Neapolitan Catholics 
who told him of the feast, and whom he visibly annoyed and 
almost scandalized by saying he had understood it was a mere 
popular belief, and that he was by no means ready to believe 
it himself. On arriving at Naples, his first visit was to the 
Cardinal Archbishop, a venerable and grave ecclesiastic of much 
the same character and reputation as the present occupant of 
that see, Cardinal Riario Sforza. The Cardinal, to the dismay 
of Bishop England (that was his name), said in the course of 
conversation that his arrival was doubly pleasing, because as he, 
the Cardinal, was obliged to leave Naples that day he would 
be unable to officiate at the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius, and he therefore was able to offer Mgr. England 
the privilege, which would be at the same time a service to 
himself, of taking his place in the solemnity. The poor Bishop’s 
embarrassment was great, but there was no help for it, and he 
officiated znd was a witness of the miracle and a firm believer 
in it too before he left the church. His first care afterwards 
was to find out his fellow-traveilers and repair any possible 
scandal he might have given them. 

The writer of this article cannot say that he went in a 
disbelieving frame of mind, but he certainly went to see the 
liquefaction with an wundiassed mind, and he can most con- 
scientiously bear witness that, on the two occasions on which 
he saw it, the circumstances and everything connected with it 
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gave him the most complete ground for conviction that it is a 
really miraculous occurrence. Mr. Greville touches on the 
ground of credibility afforded by the witness of so many gene- 
rations of clergy, for the most part of unimpeachable good fame. 
But he omits the consideration that for each clerical witness 
(or agent, he might say), there are always in each generation 
two or three laymen testifying to the truth of the miracle. The 
treasury is under the guardianship conjointly of the Archbishop 
and Chapter, of the municipality, and of the Court, so that the 
hypothesis of a false miracle involves these three bodies in an 
equal condémnation of fraud from generation to generation for 
many centuries ; and, more wonderful still, though they are thus 
supposed to be a succession of unmitigated rogues, not one of 
them has ever had the wit to turn upon and denounce his 
fellows, as in the course of ages they might so profitably have 
done again and again, from the time of Frederic the Third down 
to General Championnet or the respectable General Garibaldi. 
The truly “liberal” view of Mr. Greville, that in matters of 
revelation we must surrender the use of our reason, seems to 
us to find a very fit exercise in swallowing such a monstrous 
hypothesis as this rather than believe in existing miracles. 
What, however, are the facts which give the rationale of this 
particular miracle ? 

First, there are the Acts of the Saint, who, so far as the 
Greville Memoirs tell us, might have been a purely fictive 
personage, like Mr. Gladstone’s and Mrs. Gamp’s friends, Baron 
Poerio® and Mrs.’Arris. The most founded opinion of the 
learned is that Januarius was Bishop of Beneventum at the 
time of the persecution of Diocletian. Hearing that his intimate 
and beloved friend Sosius, the deacon of Misenum, was im- 
prisoned at Puteoli with another deacon, Proculus, and two 
laymen, Eutiches and Acutius by name, his charity and zeal 
made him hasten to visit and encourage them in their bonds. 
The Governor Timotheus hearing of this, had him arrested and 
conducted to Nola, in Campania, which was the seat of his 
residence. Festus, the Bishop’s deacon, and Desiderius, his 
lector, having come to see him, were also arrested and im- 
prisoned and tortured with him. Shortly afterwards the 
Governor betook himself to Puteoli and caused these three 
confessors of the Faith to be marched, laden with heavy chains, 
before his chariot. At Puteoli they were thrust into the prison 

3 Poerio is acknowledged now by his inventors to have been an invention. 
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occupied already by the other four martyrs whom we have © 
mentioned. The next day they were brought forth and exposed 
to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. As was not unfrequently 
the case, the animals forgot their natural ferocity and would not 
attack the martyrs. This was, as usual, attributed to magic 
arts, and they were decapitated in prison, in the course of the 
year 305. The lessons of the Divine Office for the feast of 
St. Januarius record that when the Governor pronounced the 
sentence of death against St. Januarius, he was suddenly struck 
blind, that the Saint in his heroic charity prayed for him and 
he received his sight again—miracles which led to the conversion 
of a great number of heathen who were witnesses of them. The 
Governor, however, in his hardness of heart, and mainly in- 
fluenced by his fear of the Imperial decrees, nevertheless put 
him and his companions to death. 
The relics of the Saint remained for some time at Pozzuoli, 
or at Naples, and were then, as was natural, transferred to 
Beneventum. By what vicissitudes they were .brought back to 
Naples, in the month of January, 1497, we do not find recorded ; 
but it is historic that a pestilence which was raging was suddenly 
stayed on the day of their translation, which was the 13th of 
that month. The splendid chapel in which they now rest was 
a votive offering for the liberation of Naples from the pest in 
1529, and was erected some eighty years afterwards, and Naples 
regards him as her protector on many occasions from the dangers 
of the volcanic eruptions of Vesuvius, especially in the years 
1631, 1698, and 1707. The 16th of December is kept as the 
anniversary of the first of these three occasions. The feast of 
the translation of the relics from Beneventum is kept in May, 
and the feast of the Saint on the 19th of September, when it is 
observed by the universal Church. Plato, if we remember right, 
sets down as one of the tests of the authenticity of any alleged 
historic fact, its annual celebration on a given day; and if one 
reflects for a moment on the difficulty there would be in starting 
an anniversary celebration of a public event which never took 
place at all, it certainly seems a very satisfactory test. Another 
test of authenticity is the duration of such memories, and again, 
the frequency and universal .belief of their being founded in real 
historic fact. Further, it may be said, that as on the one hand 
the idea of a vessel of blood, or other liquor if you choose, 
liquefying and passing from the state of a black, hard substance, 
in which it habitually is, into that of a bright red entirely liquid 
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fluid, is not at all an obvious idea, and hardly conceivably 
imagined or invented, so, on the other, the discovery of a 
substance which should have this peculiar property would be 
almost a greater marvel than that which we believe it to be. 
Sir Humphrey Davy has left on record his conviction (that of 
the greatest theoretic and practical chemist of all modern time) 
that he not only knew of no natural substance which could 
produce the phenomena in question, but could not even conceive 
the possibility of any such; and he minutely and critically 
examined it. On the supernatural hypothesis, on the contrary, 
it would be congruous that the heroic charity of St. Januarius 
should be handed down to posterity by an astounding miracle, 
which should testify to that charity by causing the very blood 
which he shed for Christ, and which flowed at the bidding of 
the unjust judge for whom, like his Lord and Master, the Saint 
prayed that his eyes might be opened, lest he should sleep the 
eternal sleep in hell, to live again, bursting forth from the dark ° 
stagnation of so many ages to witness again to the power of 
God and of His Christ. 

The story of General Championnet’s threat and its success 
has been again and again disposed of; but supposing it were 
true to the letter we do not see that it has any bearing on the 
reality of the miracle. St. Januarius is looked upon as the 
patron and protector of Naples, and it would certainly not be 
congruous with that character if, when the city was menaced 
with immediate destruction by some brutal infidel soldier, he 
should resist the prayers of his children and allow him to carry 
out his threat. This leads us to one more reflection on this 
extraordinary phenomenon. Mr. Greville certainly does not 
seem to know, and we suppose that even now many do not 
know, what the precise form of the miracle consists in. It is 
this: that the blood, preserved in the original rude and irregu- 
larly-shaped phial in which it was found in the tomb, being 
habitually a black and rigid mass, such as blood when left to 
congeal naturally becomes, becomes perfectly fluid and of a 
bright red colour—in short, presents the exact appearance of 
newly-shed blood, whenever it is brought into proximity with 
the cranium of the Saint. That relic and the blood are preserved 
in two distinct and separate loculi, secured, as we have said, with 
three different locks, the keys of which are kept by the Chapter, 
the Governor, and the municipality, and they are, as a rule, 
brought forth for eight days in succession on two occasions in 
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the year, as we have said, in May and in September. The 
observation of centuries attests that the quickness, or the reverse, 
of the process seems to depend on two things, viz., prayer and 
the current of public affairs, so that when the liquefaction is 
delayed it is considered a sign of some public disaster, or other 
result of the Divine displeasure. It is easy to declaim and call 
out that this is superstition or “fancy,” but facts cannot be set 
aside on a mere hypothesis or @ priori considerations of what 
we should expect, or, perhaps more truly, wish. 

Grave authors record many facts of this kind, of which the 
following may serve as a specimen. In the seventeenth century 
there flourished a certain Cardinal Grimani, of the great 
Venetian house of that name. He was an ecclesiastic of a type 
we do not now see; a great statesman, and even a successful 
commander in the field. He was made a Cardinal-deacon by 
Innocent the Twelfth in 1697, and shortly afterwards made 
Viceroy of Naples by the Emperor. Thoroughly secular in his 
views, he carried out the same line of policy with regard to the 
Church as that now pursued by Prince Bismarck, and speedily 
came into collision with the bishops of the kingdom and then 
with the Holy See; his struggle was cut short, however, by 
death, which overtook him in 1710, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age, in the following fashion. On the 23rd of May of that year 
he.went in state to witness the liquefaction of St. Januarius’ 
blood on the feast of the translation, the 23rd of May. The 
blood had liquefied already when he took into his hands the 
crystal vessel, in shape not unlike a circular carriage lamp, 
within which is contained the phial; but it suddenly turned 
perfectly black and solid. This produced in him a sudden 
horror and dismay from which he never recovered. He was 
attacked by atrocious pains which nothing relieved, and lingered 
for four months, dying on the 26th of September, the last day 
within the octave of the Saint’s feast. Cardella and Novaez, 
his biographers, both record this, and add that whereas he sent 
a special courier to the Pope (Clement the Eleventh, of most 
learned and most pious memory), begging forgiveness and the 
removal of the censures which he had incurred in his public 
capacity, he died before the Pope’s pardon, which was imme- 
diately accorded, reached Naples. 

Mr. Greville truly says that miracles should be tested by 
testimony : once grant that there are such things, and each must 
stand or fall by this rule. For our part, we cannot, of course, 
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transfer the grounds of our conviction to others, but we are 
convinced, on very ample testimony, including that of our own 
senses, of the truth of this miracle. Mr. Greville adds there are 
other such miracles. That is true; but as he did not visit 
the places where they occur, we shall not notice them here. 
We conclude this part of our subject with the reiterated 
reflection that the point to notice is the extraordinary 
advance of knowledge of such matters since Mr. Greville 
recorded his impressions of the Church in Italy. Believing, 
as we do, in the honesty of our countrymen at large, we 
cannot but think that such an advance is of the happiest 
augury for the future. 

The author of these memoirs returns to England in the 
summer of 1830 to find his much-abused and vilified sovereign 
and master, King George the Fourth, dead. Certainly few 
characters could present so little agreement and likeness as 
those of King George and of his royal brother and successor. 
One might, therefore, have supposed that as he was so bitter in 
his judgment of the one, and took the appropriate moment of 
his death to pump the King’s valet de chambre, and record the 
malicious gossip of that faithless domestic as to his masters’ 
most private and trivial peculiarities for the benefit of kindred 
minds among us now, he would have found at least some room 
for praise of King William. Far from this being the case, 
however, this author holds up the late King to an equal amount 
of vituperation. If he could not accuse him of equal immoralities, 
he takes care to make up for this by copious expressions of 
ridicule and contempt, and, by gross exaggeration and unscru- 
pulous innuendo, covers him and his Queen, and all near and 
dear to them, with a halo of caricature and satirical disparage- 
ment which they most certainly deserved from no one, and least 
of all from himself. It is true that, as is usual with him, he 
gives two characters of King William; but the favourable one 
is transient, and without reasons assigned, and the calumnious 
and atrocious one is reasoned and supported by many odious 
statements ; and this latter is by consequence not only the one 
he most commends to our acceptance, but that which is most 
likely to remain in the memory as the real character of the 
King. Thus, while he says in one place, “The King seems to 
have behaved perfectly through the whole business” (the resig- 
nation of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel in 1830), 
“the fact is, he turned out an incomparable King, and deserves 
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all the encomiums that are lavished upon him ;”* and while he 
calls him “a plain, vulgar, hospitable gentleman”® in another, 
at a third he denounces him as “now a mountebank and 
probably to-morrow a madman ;” and again, “His ignorance, 
weakness, and levity put him in a miserable light, and prove 
him to be one of the silliest old gentlemen iu his dominions” 
(Had Mr. Greville any Irish blood in him ?) “ but I believe he is 
mad, for yesterday he gave a great dinner to the Jockey Club, 
at which (notwithstanding his cares) he seemed in excellent 
spirits; and after dinner he made a number of speeches, so 
ridiculous and nonsensical, beyond all belief, but to those who 
heard them, rambling from one subject to another, repeating the 
same thing over and over again, and altogether such a mass of 
confusion, trash, and imbecility, as made one laugh and blush 
at the same time.”® 

Truly, “an incomparable King,” if this last account is true, 
which we take leave entirely to disbelieve. Any one who bears 
in mind King William’s letters to Lord Grey will see that he 
was by no means wanting in ability, though the circumstances 
of his life and profession before his accession were such that he 
had not the habit of affairs, nor the accustomed way of expres- 
sing himself upon them. The death of the Duke of York had 
placed him, at a very advanced age, in the direct succession to 
the Crown, and the King’s habits even then gave him no oppor- 
tunity of preluding for the great duties of the sovereign of this 
empire, which he was so soon to assume. His whole life had 
for some years past been occupied and embittered in a struggle 
against what, relatively to his high rank was poverty. Encum- 
bered with an unacknowledged family of nine children, for 
whom, to his great credit, he strove with all his might to make 
up by fatherly affection and care for the greatest injury, socially 
speaking, which a man can inflict on others, the injury of 
illegitimate birth, his conduct towards them when he succeeded 
to the throne was marked by equal good feeling and delicacy, 
in which he was seconded by the admirable Queen whose 
memory Mr. Greville thinks it right and proper to asperse to 
the extent of his power. The King was generous and open- 
handed to a fault ; but the provision he made for the Fitzclarence 
family was only such as their social position rendered necessary, 
and he provided for them, as he had a perfect right to do, by 


4 Vol. ii. p. 63. 
5 Vol. ii. p. 148. ® Vol. ii. p. 301. 
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suitable appointments or marriages, and by money which was 
his own to all intents and purposes, viz., his privy purse. 

Mr. Greville never speaks of the King’s children except 
in the most offensive terms, and with the cheap and vulgar 
parade of a morality which consists in abusing the victims 
rather than the perpetrators of immoral actions. No doubt 
it was sad that the King should have had such a family, but 
having them it was his duty to do what he could for their 
happiness and success in life. Mr. Greville must have been 
fully aware, and indeed he drops a hint to that effect, that the 
most questionable proceeding in this matter, the bestowal of 
a peerage on the eldest of the sons, was not the King’s own 
act. Lord Grey bestowed the peerage on Colonel Fitzclarence, 
and though no doubt it was agreeable to the King, he had far 
too high a sense of his kingly dignity to request such a favour 
from his minister, or even to.show marked satisfaction when 
it was proposed to him. Mr. Greville represents Lord Munster 
as over-ruling Lord Grey’s objection to his wish that his 
brothers and sisters should have the style and precedence of 
the younger children of a marquis, and says that Lord Grey 
told him this would be anomalous as “giving them precedence 
of their eldest brother!” Lord Grey certainly never could 
have made such a mistake, and it is wonderful that a man in 
Mr. Greville’s position could have made it either ;’ but besides 
this we have always understood that this part of the arrange- 
ment was the King’s own wish, and was quite competent to 
him to make without reference to his responsible advisers. 
Instances had occurred, even in the last reign, of the sovereign 
conferring rank and precedence merely by word of mouth 
to the person so raised, when such rank did not involve 
constitutional principle, as it does in the case of making peers. 
The King, no doubt, felt that in the case of his children 
positive title and precedence was of greater importance than 
to others, and he marked that this was his idea by only extend- 
ing the rank to those of his daughters who had not already 
attained to equal or superior rank by marriage. It is therefore 
pretty certain that Lord Munster had no occasion to speak to 
Lord Grey on the subject at all. 


7 Mr. Reeve makes another mistake in his note. He says, ‘‘ Marquises’ younger 
sons and daughters take rank after earls.” They take rank not only after earls, 
but after viscounts and after earls’ eldest sons, as regards men. As regards ladies, 
they rank with their eldest brother. 
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Another grand attack is made on King William in these 
Memoirs, on the score of his conduct towards the late Duchess 
of Kent. There is no doubt, we believe, that the House of 
Hanover did not appreciate the Princes of the House of Saxe 
Coburg as they deserved. King George the Third’s long illness 
and melancholy seclusion, and the political and social condition 
of that dreary period, the end of the last and beginning of 
the present century, tended to make his sons what they became 
after the check of his authority was withdrawn. They were 
surrounded with temptations to excess and to that roystering 
life which was the fashion and the disgrace of the time, and 
the far more refined and chastened life of Prince Leopold 
was a kind of tacit rebuke to the roaring ways of the royal 
princes. Any one beyond middle life must surely remember 
the same sort of impression in their fainily or social circle 
produced by the introduction of new members brought up in 
different ways. We well remember, for instance, how the 
extraordinary license of speech (which was so common) of 
our elders, began to be restrained in the very times of which 
we are writing by a more refined tone. In these Memoirs 
readers will probably be both amazed and shocked to see the 
language ascribed to both the Kings and other great personages. 
It is fair to remember that this was the universal practice of the 
time, no doubt a very bad one, but it was the custom and 
should therefore be judged as such when particular instances 
are mentioned or discussed. 

The present writer well remembers as a boy hearing the late 
King of Hanover, of whom so much evil is said in these 
Memoirs, addressing an old friend (Lord Beauvale) in terms of 
sympathy on his sufferings from gout in a string of oaths, in 
which the gout and the limbs suffering from it, the weather, the 
lapse of time, the King’s own eyes, and soul and body and limbs, 
and those of his friend, were all consigned to eternal perdition 
with an earnestness and iteration which quite outdid the “army 
in Flanders,” who, as we know, “swore terribly.” His Queen, 
who was the sister of the beautiful and noble Queen Louise of 
Prussia, meanwhile stood by, and tried to check the outpour, 
which, however male sonans, really meant very little. Similarly, 
King William had a rough sailor-like way of garnishing his 
conversation. Queen Adelaide, in her gentle and ingenious 
charity, organized a system of fines which the King used regu- 
larly and punctually to pay when he was caught tripping, and 
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which were handed by her to some of her endless charitable 
funds. There were, no doubt, other causes which contributed 
to a certain coolness between the King and the Duchess; but 
her habits and modes of thought were different from those of 
the royal family into which she had married. 

Of all the malicious sayings, however, which to our mind 
ought never to have been published, and in which these Memoirs 
abound, are those very disgraceful passages in which the memory 
of Queen Adelaide is assailed in the most delicate of all matters. 
We allude to those passages in which Lord Howe’s devoted 
attachment to her service is spoken of. It seems to us that 
among the evidences of a gross and immoral mind, we ought to 
rank that incapacity which some people seem to labour under, 
of understanding that it is possible for people of opposite sexes 
to entertain a pure and devoted friendship and respect for one 
another. 

Queen Adelaide’s position in England was one of great 
isolation and of many peculiar trials. All hopes of an heir, or 
of any child, indeed, had passed away before she ascended the 
throne as Queen Consort. The King was kindness itself to her, 
but he was far her senior: his life had been lived out before he 
knew her, and his family were already grown up young men 
and women. Her noble and disinterested character made her 
triumph over all the natural repugnances which so many would 
have found insuperable, and she devoted herself with entire 
self-oblivion to make her husband’s declining years happy as 
well as virtuous. 

It was not at all unnatural that the Queen should feel the 
need, amidst so many claims on her forbearance and self- 
sacrifice, of attached and sympathetic friends; and in Lord 
Howe and another nobleman who remained to the end a great 
officer of her household, she expected to find such friends, and 
she was not disappointed. Every one knew at the time all that 
was to be known of Lord Howe’s devotion to the Queen’s 
service. There was no mystery, and no idea of anything behind. 
The duties of Lord Howe’s office gave occasion to his close 
attendance on the Queen, and the necessary publicity of her 
position laid her open to the impertinent remarks of gossips 
then just as they now lay open the Sovereign and her family to 
similar remarks. That is all. The Queen did not merely 
tolerate the King’s family: she loved them for her husband’s 
sake, and years after his death her conduct and her testamentary 
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dispositions showed that she had none but the kindest feeling 
towards them, which they one and all gratefully and affection- 
ately acknowledged. 

It isa relief to turn from this and many similar pages of 
personal tittle-tattle, smelling strongly of the pantry and 
servants’ hall, to Mr. Greville’s political reminiscences of ‘the 
critical period of the Reform Bill. They are mixed up, indeed, 
with a running fire of vulgar abuse of the King, and especially 
of the poor Queen,® and they do not really add much to the 
stock. of information we already possess concerning that time. 
The main characteristic of the time seems to have been .party 
spirit. Neither the Tories, who resisted, nor the Whigs, who 
urged on the scheme of the reform of Parliament, impress one 
with any sustained character for conviction. Fear of popular 
violence, desire to retain influence and political ascendancy, or 
to make capital out of the menace of revolution, are the most 
prominent motives assigned to statesmen and leaders in Parlia- 
ment in these pages. Lord Melbourne’s clever but znsougiant 
bonhommie is perhaps the pleasantest picture drawn by 
Mr. Greville’s aguafortis in these Memoirs. He alone, when 
Premier, seems to have been cool and unscared at the popular 
excitement, which was raised to the highest pitch by the 
measures passed by his administration. Mr. Greville, not 
apparently an excitable man, appears to have been as frightened 
as any one by the Bristol riots, and the attacks on the bishops 
as they went down to the House of Lords. We think it was 
Lord Melbourne’s joke which went about at that time concerning 
the escape of the Solicitor-General (Sir Charles Wetherell) from 
Bristol, then in the hands of the rioters. He was a remarkably 
slovenly man in his person, and when it was asked how he 
managed to escape, the answer was, “Oh, he disguised himself - 
in a clean shirt, and no one recognized him!” 

Lord Melbourne, with all his real defects and apparent 
levity, was much given to reading solid and serious writers, 
and had even a considerable acquaintance with theology, and . 
a keen appreciation of what was orthodox and what the reverse. 
A late canon of Christchurch, Dr. John Bull, used to tell how 


8 As an instance of the low and narrow-minded tone of the Memoirs, the following 
comment speaks for itself: ‘‘I was at Woolwich yesterday to see the yacht in which 
the Queen is to sail to the Continent. Such luxury and splendour, and such gorgeous 
preparations! She will return to her deggarly country in somewhat different trim 
from that in which she left it, with all her earls, and countesses, equipages, pages, 
valets, dressers, &c.” Surely only housemaids would write thus now-a-days, 
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he went to see Lord Melbourne on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hampden to the Regius Professorship of Theology 
at Oxford. Dr. Hampden was considered by the High Church- 
men of the time to have taught a distinctly heretical doctrine 
concerning the Blessed Trinity, and the announcement that 
the Crown had named him Professor of Divinity in the 
University was received with equal dismay and resentment. 
Dr. Bull called on Lord Melbourne in South Street about 
one o'clock in the day, and found him in bed and reading 
a book. He entered on his errand and was about to give the 
Premier a sketch of the professor’s theological views, when 
he interrupted him by holding up the book and saying, “I 
have just read his Bampton Lectures right through, and 
I must say I find some rum theology in them.” 
However, this appreciation of Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy did 
not prevent his keeping his appointment as the authentic 
teacher of divinity in the University, nor his subsequent pro- 
motion to the see of Hereford by Lord Melbourne's political 
heirs. It was said at the time of Lord Melbourne’s death that 
he had been privately received into the Catholic Church some 
time before; and we believe there is reason to think that such 
was the case. His mind was of that order that if he once per- 
ceived it necessary to have a religion he would certainly not 
be content with one which cannot give a reasonable account 
of its claims on our submission. 

Mr. Greville gives a clue to his acrimonious assaults upon 
society in the hints which he drops of his own disappointments 
in life. The following has more of the tone of wounded vanity 
than of a sound philosophy of life, though some of the reflec- 
tions are in themselves true and just. 


At Holland House, yesterday, Spring Rice and his son, Melbourne, 
and Palmerston, dined there, etc. There was a great deal of good talk, 
anecdotes, literary criticism, and what not. A vast depression came 
over my spirits though I was amused, and I do not suppose I uttered 
a dozen words. It is certainly true that the atmosphere of Holland 
House is often oppressive, but that was not it; it was a painful con- 
sciousness of my own deficiencies, and of my incapacity to take a fair 
share in conversation of this description. I felt as if a language was 
spoken before me which I understood, but not enough to talk in it 
myself. There was nothing discussed of which I was altogether 
ignorant, and when the merits of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Crabbe 
were brought into discussion, and Lord Holland cut jokes upon Allen 
VOL. V. (NEW SERIES). U 
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for his enthusiastic admiration of the De Moribus Germanorum, it was 
mot that I had not read the poets or the historian, but that I felt that I 
had not read them with profit. I have not that familiarity with either 
which enables me to discuss their merits, and a painful sense came over 
me of the disparity between one who has superficially read, and one 
who has studied ; one who has laid a solid foundation in youth, gather- 
ing knowledge as he advances in years, all the stores of his mind being 
so orderly disposed that they are at all times available, and one who 
das I have done), has muddled together a quantity of loose reading 
as vanity, curiosity, and not seldom shame impelled; reading thus 
without system, more to cover the deficiencies of ignorance than to 
augment the stores of knowledge, loads the mind with an undigested 
mass of matter, which proves when wanted to be of small practical 
utility—in short, one must pay for the follies of one’s youth. He who 
wastes his early years in horse-racing and all sorts of idleness, figuring 
away among the dissolute and the foolish, must be content to play an 
inferior part among the learned and the wise. Some instances there 
are of men who have united both characters, but it will be found that 
these have had frequent laborious intervals, that though they may have 
been vicious, they have never been indolent, and that their minds have 
never slumbered and lost by disuse the power of exertion. Reflections 
of this sort make me very uncomfortable, and I am ready to cry with 
vexation when I think on my misspent life. If I was inaccessible to 
a higher order of merit, and indifferent to a nobler kind of praise, I 
should be happier far: but to be tormented with the sentiment of an 
honourable ambition, and with aspirations after nobler things, and at 
the same time so sunk in sloth and bad habits as to be incapable of 
those exertions without which their objects are unattainable, is of all 
conditions the worst. I sometimes think that it would be better for 
me, as I am not what I might have been (if my education had been 
less neglected and my mind had undergone a better system of moral 
discipline), if I was still lower than I am in the scale, and belonged 
entirely to a more degraded caste: and then again when I look forward 
to that period which is fast approaching— 


When. . . asprightlier age— 
Comes tittering on to drive one from the stage. 


I am thankful that I have still something in store, that though far below 
the wise and the learned, I am still something raised above the ignorant 
mob, that though much of my mental substance has been wasted, I 
have enough left to appear respectably in the world, and that at least I 
preserved that taste for literary pursuits which I cling to as the greatest 
of blessings, and the best security against the tedium and vacuity which 
are the indispensable concomitants of an idle youth and an ignorant old 


age.” ® 


® Vol. iii, p. 127. 
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Alas, for a mind capable of perceiving so much and yet so 
blind as to know of nothing higher and more consoling as the 
“highest of blessings” than a taste for “literary pursuits.” 
Here then we have a glimpse at the interior of the writer 
whose Memoirs, as we began by saying, convey such a lament- 
able impression of the absence of the religious idea; and what 
his world without was, that he seems to be in himself. As the 
inevitable end of human things begins to loom in his im- 
mediate future, the poor man begins to reckon up what 
remains of his early hopes and aspirations and finds “enough 
left to appear respectably in the world.” 

We have had an unpleasant task in noting so much to 
criticise and repudiate in these Memoirs; it is pleasant to 
record that there is one character, and we think but one, who 
figures in Mr. Greville’s pages as the subject of unqualified 
praise, and we conclude our remarks therefore with an extract 
which forms also the concluding passage of these three volumes. 


June 21st. The King died at twenty minutes after two yesterday 
morning, and the young Queen met the Council at Kensington Palace 
at eleven. Never was anything like the first impression she produced, 
or the chorus of praise and admiration which is raised about her manner 
and behaviour, and certainly not without justice. It was very extra- 
ordinary and far beyond what was looked for. Her extreme youth and 
inexperience, and the ignorance of the world concerning her, naturally 
excited intense curiosity to see how she would act on this trying 
occasion, and there was a considerable assemblage at the Palace, 
notwithstanding the short notice that was given. The first thing that 
was to be done was to teach her her lesson, which for this purpose 
Melbourne had himself to learn. I gave him the Council Papers, and 
explained all that was to be done, and he went and explained all this to 
her. He asked her if she would enter the room accompanied by the 
great Officers of State, but she said she would come in alone. When 
the Lords were assembled, the Lord President informed them of the 
King’s death, and suggested as they were so numerous that a few of 
them should repair to the presence of the Queen and inform her of the 
event, and that their Lordships were assembled in consequence; and 
accordingly the two royal dukes, the two archbishops, the Chancellor, 


10 We remember hearing that when the Lord Chancellor and Lord Chamberlain 
arrived from Windsor, at about four o’clock a.m., and obtained admission to the 
presence of the Queen to announce her accession, her Majesty’s first movement was to 
embrace her mother, while a sudden flush succeeded by a deadly palor betrayed her 
emotion. Her almost child-like appearance greatly moved the Chancellor, who was 
unable to control his feelings and shed tears. The announcement of the King’s death 
in the text, was the formal and official one. 
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and Melbourne, went with him. The Queen received them in the 
adjoining room alone. As soon as they had returned, the proclamation 

was read and the usual order passed, when the doors were thrown open 

and the Queen entered accompanied by her two uncles, who advanced 

to meet her. She bowed to the Lords, took her seat, and then read her 

speech in a clear, distinct, and audible voice, and without any appearance 

of fear or embarrassment. She was quite plainly dressed and in mourn- 

ing. After she had read her speech, and taken and signed the oath for 
the security of the Church of Scotland, the Privy Councillors were 

sworn, the two royal dukes,’ first by themselves, and as these two 

old men, her uncles, knelt before her, swearing allegiance, and kissing 

her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, as if she felt the contrast 

between their civil and natural relations, and this was the only sign of 
emotion she evinced. Her manner to them was very graceful and 

engaging. She kissed them both, and moved towards the Duke of 
Sussex, who was furthest from her seat and too infirm to reach her. 

She seemed rather bewildered at the multitude of men who were sworn, 

and who came one after another to kiss her hand, but she did not speak 

to anybody, nor did she make the slightest difference in her manner, or 

show any in her countenance to any individual of any rank, station, or 

party. I particularly watched her when Melbourne and her Ministers, 

and the Duke of Wellington and Peel approached her. She went 

through the whole ceremony, occasionally looking at Melbourne for 

instructions when she had any doubt what to do, and with perfect 

calmness and self-possession, but at the same time with a modesty and 

propriety particularly interesting and ingratiating. When the business 

was done she retired as she had entered, and I could see that no one 
was in the adjoining room. 


With this interesting account of the auspicious inauguration 
of our present beloved sovereign’s reign, we leave Mr. Reeve’s 
first instalment of the Greville Memoirs. They afford a frightful 
picture of a godless age, and we sincerely hope that it may 
be many many years before any further instalment of them 
ever sees the light to “shock our eyes and grieve our hearts,” 
and that when they do appear our society may not present 
to our posterity such a dreary spectacle as is here exhibited. 
We venture to think, nay to predict, that this will not be so; 
for whatever its aberrations, and they sometimes approach the 
chaotic, we fully allow the nineteenth century is certainly 
marked by a great revival of the religious idea, as the violence 
and wrath of its very enemies in the various fields of political, 
literary, scientific, and social life abundantly testify. 


10 The Duke of Cambridge was Viceroy in Hanover, and therefore absent. 
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PART V.—ITS LANGUAGE CONCERNING THE INCARNATION (concluded). 


4- I NOW come to the verses that deal with the Unity of 
Christ. The first of these (34) reads—‘*Who although He 
be God and Man, yet He is not two but one Christ.” And 
verse 35 adds—“ One, not by the change of the Godhead into 
flesh, but by the taking of Manhood unto God.” The 
Fathers had two reasons for insisting on the Unity of Christ. 
The teaching of Photinus subverted it, and Apollinaris expressly 
accused the Catholics of subverting it. “He asserts,” says 
Nyssen, speaking of Apollinaris, “that we say two persons (840 
«péswra) God and man assumed by God.”! The Catholics, as 
we have seen, maintained that Christ was perfect God and ° 
perfect Man. Apollinaris answered them, “Two perfects cannot 
make one.”? He provided for the unity of Christ by teaching 
that the Godhead was changed into flesh, We have before 
us the formula by which the Qwuicungue provides for it, 
and meets by its true counter-statement the Apollinarian 
blasphemy. Let us next hear Athanasius. In his letter to 
Epictetus, having first stated the error he undertakes to 
dispose of, he lays down—“ And so He was made flesh, not 
that He was changed into flesh (0d rpamsis sig odpxa), but that 
He assumed flesh for us and was made Man.”* Again he ¢ 
tells us that He Who existed before ages, God the Word, was 
seen from Nazareth a Man born of the Virgin Mary, “and 
He assumed all things from the Virgin whatever God from 
the beginning fashioned for the constitution of man (sicracw 
avépirov), sin excepted. Nor by His will did He bring about 
a change (weramoinow) in the Godhead, but the regeneration 
of manhood. . . . So that man should be truly God and God 
truly man, and He truly Man and truly God. Wot that a 
man should be with God, as you calumniously say [of us], 


1 Contra Apollinarem, xxxv. 
2 Athanasius, contra Apollinarem, i. 2. 3 Ad Epicteum, x. 
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making little of the mystery of Christians.”"* We find the 
same denial, that the Word or the Divinity was changed into 
flesh, constantly recurring in the writings of Athanasius, and 
indeed of all the Fathers who treat of the earlier errors of 
Apollinaris. It is in the profession of Paulinus, appended to 
the letter to the Antiochenes, which Epiphanius saw at 
Antioch in the handwriting of Athanasius. It is usually 
accompanied by the converse proposition that the Incarnation 
was brought about by “assumption,” and that the unity of 
Christ arises out of this assumption. The error here con- 
demned was not revived by Eutyches, who taught rather 
its opposite—the absorption of the Humanity into the 
Godhead ; so that the form in the Quicungue remains merely 
a monument of a controversy that died out in the fourth 
century. 

5. The next verse (36) is, “One, not by confusion of 
substance, but by unity of Person.” This formula has been 
spoken of by Montfaucon and other highly competent writers 
as savouring of the Eutychian controversy. I do not wish to 
deny this, or to disguise that it presents a grave difficulty to 
my theory: yet, I think I can show that it belonged to the 
Apollinarian controversy, was first elicited by it, and that. 
when it appeared in opposition to the heresy of Eutyches it 
came forth in an altered costume. We have seen from 
Phcoebadius that the Arians held that Christ was neither truly 
man nor truly God, but meutrum, or tertium quid. Speaking 
of the Divinity and Manhood of Christ, which he terms the 
duplex status, he says, “Non conjunctum sed confusum vultis 
videri.” We have also the formula of Apollinaris, “God and 
Man a Divine commingling, one nature.” There were there- 
fore good polemical reasons for insisting on a standard of 
faith on a union of two natures without confusion, and we 
shall see that the Fathers who had to deal with these heresies 
met them by some such form. 

The main difficulty, however, regards the word “ Person,” 
the unity asserted in the Quicungue being unitas Persona. 
It is said that in this signification, that is, as connoting the 
assumed nature in Christ, the word is not commonly met 
with before the fifth century, and it is therefore assumed that 
it belongs to the Nestorian controversy; and being placed in 
opposition to the denial of “confusion of substance,” it is 


* Contra. Apollinarem, ii. 5, 
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inferred that the whole form should be referred to the period 
of the Council of Chalcedon. In reply to this, I have to 
begin by the admission that the unity of Person in Christ 
is more commonly asserted in the fifth than in the fourth 
century; and consequently if we had to judge of this apart 
from the other forms amongst which it is found, we should 
consider it as more likely to belong to the later period. 
But, on the other hand, the form, although not common, was 
yet known, and its force acknowledged throughout the fourth 
century ; next, there was an urgent polemical necessity for the 
use ; and, lastly, while there are probable grounds for believing 
that it was used, in its strict theological sense, in the Synod of 
Alexandria, its disuse in the controversial writings of the 
period, and in particular of Athanasius himself is explained 
by the fact, that although introduced into the decrees of that 
synod, its use by private writers was virtually interdicted. Its 
disuse then is referable to the restriction, if not prohibition, 
that was placed on its common use by the synodal decree. I 
mean the restriction on the use of the word isdsracig without 
assuming that it had any reference to the mystery of the 
Incarnation. That the word in its theological sense was not 
unknown or unused before the closing years of the fourth 
century is evident from the fact that the whole form almost as it 
stands in the Quicunque is found among the writings of Tertullian. 
“Videmus,” he says, “duplicem statum, “on confusum sed 
conjunctum iz una persona Deum et hominem Jesum.”* Phee- 
badius seems to be quoting a recognized form when he 
reproaches the Arians with making out the “duplicem statum 
. +. Mon conjunctum sed confusum.”” Some such form must 
have belonged from the third century to the Rule of Faith 
in the Western Church, for Novatian undertakes “circa per- 
sonam Christi Regulam veritatis exponere ;” and he does so 
by first showing that Christ is both God and Man.”* This 
Rule of Faith seems not to have been unknown to Phcebadius, 
writing shortly before the Council of Rimini. 

Nor, between the Council of Rimini and that of Chalcedon 
is it allowed to be forgotten. Vincent of Lerins having stated 
the errors of Nestorius, Apollinaris, and Photinus against the 
“Catholic faith,” sets forth as opposing them the teaching of 


5 Cf. Epistola ad Antiochenos ; Socrates, iii. vii. 
6 Tertullian, Contra Praxeam, n. 27. 7 Phoebadius, Contra Arianos, c. v. 
8 Novatian, De 7rinitate, n. 21. 
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the “Catholic Church.” It is that in Christ there is one Person 
in two substances. He then expands this truth, and within 
the compass of a single paragraph he gives us, one after another, 
although interspersed with other passages, and with some 
slight verbal variations, all the formulas of the Quwuicungue 
relating to the Incarnation, except only the necessity of 
believing the doctrine, and the reasonable soul in Christ, for 
he had already fully dealt with both of these points. Speaking 
of the unity of Christ, he says, “unus autem non .. . Divini- 
tatis et humanitatis confusione, sed . .. unitate Personz.”® 
Waterland quotes a similar passage from St. Augustine, “ Non 
confusione nature, sed unitate substantiz.” Both these Fathers 
he remarks, wrote many years before Eutyches, and he asks 
why, if these words furnish no reason for making either of them 
later than Eutyches, the like expression should be of any force 
in respect to the Athanasian Creed.” ” 

The word irésracic, in the sense in which fersona is used in 
the Quicungue, is found in a passage already given from the 
Sermo de Fide of Athanasius.. The extract may not be admitted 
by all as genuine; but, at least, it shows that the Photinians 
were regarded in the fifth century as having denied that Christ 
was one Person. The word =pécwrov, as well as iéoracis, is found 
frequently, in the same sense, in the extracts given by Leontius 
of the letters of Apollinaris and his disciples, written, apparently, 
before the Second CEcumenical Council." From these extracts 
it is plain that the union of two natures in one Person, as also 
that Christ as Man was consubstantial with. us, were prominent 
features of the Apollinarian controversy. I am not aware that 
any doubt has been expressed regarding these extracts from 
Leontius ; and I presume that if there has been any doubt, it 
would be removed by Mai’s publication, in the original Greek, 
of the work in which they are to be found. I am, therefore, at a 
loss to understand why the long extracts given from Athanasius 
by Euthymius are regarded by Montfaucon as doubtful, merely 
because they contain the same expressions. It is true these 
latter extracts contain besides the famous similitude between 
the unity of Christ and that of a mere man, found in verse 37 
of the Quicungue. This similitude, I think I shall be able to show 
was in use long before Athanasius ceased to write. I can afford, 
however, to let pass the support I might derive from disputed 


® Commonitorium, n. xiii. 10 Waterland, c. vii. p. 10. 
1) Lecntius, Adversus Fraudes Apollinistarum, passim. 
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documents, and as far as possible to confine myself to those 
whose authority is beyond question. I omit the profession of 
faith of St. Ambrose, given by Theodoretus, and in part by 
Leontius, in which it is declared that the Apostolic Church 
excommunicates those who deny the unity of Person in the two 
natures of Christ, unconfused ; for a doubt has been expressed 
of its authenticity which it would be rash to gainsay. But there 
is a parallel passage from a sermon of St. Ambrose, given by 
Ephraim of Antioch, of which I am not aware that any question 
has been raised. St. Ambrose says, “Those who do not confess 
that there are two natures, without confusion, but one Person, 
as there is one Christ, one Son, such the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church anathematizes.”"* These words certainly imply that 
the form—one Person in two natures—had received an authori- 
tative sanction; and should the words of St. Ambrose require 
confirmation, we have it in abundance. Nazianzen, in the 
poem on his life, the first in the older and the eleventh in the 
more recent editions of his poems, anathematizes, as clearly 
as he can in a poetic paraphrase, those who deny two natures 
in one Christ :— 

Otros piv obv éx Aéyou 

Ei we tv, dedy 

Abw pices sig eva. 


And in his first letter to Cledonius he points out, his language 
still covered by an anathema, that the union of these two 
‘natures in Christ is the converse of the distinction of Persons 
in the Trinity, that is—hypostatic. We frequently find in the 
writings of Amphilochius the form, two in one Person, both 
xpicwroy and imésracig being used. He introduces the form with 
iuoroyovuey, a term which we must regard as the indication 
of a settled doctrine of Faith. In one fragment he appears 
to be relating what had occurred at some synod. “The word 
(Asyog—the declaration or decree) regarded the union, and that 
those were to be smitten with anathema who do away with 
the union of the two natures from the womb. To these also 
were added those who understood that ineffable and hidden union 
by a confusion or change. For as to divide the unity excludes 
from the right Faith, so to confound the natures—namely, the 
Divine and human—excludes from Christianity.” 
18 Apud Photium, Cod. ccxxix. 
13 Amphilochius, Editio. Migne. pp. 113, 116, 117. 
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After the Council of Chalcedon, some Catholics in the West, 
of whose orthodoxy there was no question, felt great repugnance 
to accept the form “two natures,” as they feared it savoured 
of Nestorianism. Vigilius of Thapsus applied himself to remove 
this prejudice, and he did so by showing that the profession 
used by these Catholics most clearly contained and expressed 
the doctrine symbolized by the term. They also feared to 
say “the Lord suffered,” lest they might seem to favour the 
heresy of Eutyches, and he shows that this form is justified by 
that which they actually professed, namely, that Christ God and 
Man was “one Person.” From all which we gather that in the 
Western professions before the Council of Chalcedon the term 
“one Person,” but not “two natures,” was in use. Vigilius 
urges the acceptance of this latter as follows—‘ Why do you 
fear to say ‘two natures,’ which Athanasius, the most approved 
in the judgment of all ecclesiastics, said? In which profession 
of faith all the Greek writers named in the last book [Gregory, 
Basil, Theophilus, Chrysostom, and Cyril], and all the apostolic 
men of the Latin tongue, Hilary, Eusebius, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Jerome, imbued with heavenly doctrines, together and 
alike agree.” "* Surely, if Vigilius, or any other orthodox writer, 
undertook to write a profession of faith after the Council of 
Chalcedon, the “two natures” would not have been omitted. 
There can, I think, be no doubt as to the term having been 
expressed in the Alexandrian Decree, but in the fourth century, 
before the Eutychian or Nestorian controversies had arisen, the 
language of the Quicungue was regarded as its polemical and 
symbolical equivalent. 

The necessity for defining the unity and distinction in 
Christ, and introducing the formula by which it is symbolized, 
arose, as [ have said, first, from the fact that Photinus denied | 
the personal unity of Christ, and next, because Apollinaris con- 
founded the two natures, and accused the Catholics of doing. 
away with the personal unity. It may be that Photinus did not 
say there were two Persons in Christ, or two Christs. Neither did 
Nestorius. This latter constantly asserted that there was but one 
Christ and one Person in Christ as we have seen above. Yet 
the hypostatic union was brought forward to condemn his error. 
So, also, Photinus taught that there were two in Christ: the 
Word was one, and the Son of Mary another. The Word was 
one before the Incarnation, another after it. We know that at 


 Vigilius, Contra Eutychetem, ii. 10. 
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the Synod of Alexandria all were agreed in condemning this 
error, and in believing that Christ was not érspo¢, #rspoc, but the 
wording of the decree by which the Unity of Christ was defined 
we do not possess. We also know that twenty or thirty years 
later the unity was regarded as having been defined by 
Catholic authority, as a personal union in the distinction of two 
natures. The Council of Constantinople virtually confirmed the 
Western profession, but promulgated no new definition corre- 
sponding with the above. It is possible that Damasus may 
have defined the doctrine as expressed in the form used by 
St. Ambrose, but we have no trace of his having done so. On 
the other hand, it is referred, as we have already seen, by 
Ambrose himself and by Vigilius to Athanasius and his con- 
temporaries. If so, we can fairly ascribe it to the Alexandrian 
decree. 

I have said that Apollinaris accused the Catholics of 
denying the Unity of Christ. Indeed, his heresy seems to 
have originated in an attempt to establish that unity against 
Photinus, but he did so at the sacrifice of the perfect humanity. 
“Two perfect” [natures], he said, “cannot become one.” 
Again—‘“If you confess Christ to be God and Man, you do 
not teach one but two.” And again, as if defending the 
truth against the Catholics, he writes, “ He [Christ] is God, not 
two persons as if God were one person and Man another.”” 
Such charges of course gave an emphasis to the denial of 
the dualism of Photinus, and obliged the Catholics to remove 
from themselves all imputation regarding the Unity of Christ, 
and further to declare the mode of union in order to demonstrate 
its possibility. St. Athanasius does this: he shows that Christ is 
One, not, he tells us by a change of the Divinity into flesh, nor 
“confounding” the Divinity with flesh, but by the assumption 
of the flesh to the Divinity. So far we have already seen. We 
have also seen that he had a reason for not using the word 
hypostasis, for his works against Apollinaris were written after 
the Synod of Alexandria. We have yet to see his method of 
explaining the union of the two natures. Having shown that 
Christ is God and Man because He is so named in Scripture, 
he proceeds—“ And therefore the Scripture to declare what 
His subsistence (irap&c) is, applies both names: that of God, 
because invisibly He is conceived of as being, and really is: 


18 Athanasius, Contra Ajpollinarem, i. 2. 16 Tid, ii, 12. 
7 Nyssen, Joc. cit. lviii. 
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that of man, because visibly He is palpable man and has a 
true subsistence; not in a division of persons or names, but 
by His natural birth and indissoluble oneness.” ** A little later, 
speaking yet of the same subject—“ For will [the operative will 
in the Incarnation] was of the Divinity alone, for the whole 
nature of the Word was present under the appearance of the 
human form, also visible, of the flesh of the second Adam, not 
in a division of persons, but in the subsistence of the Godhead 
and the Manhood.” ® 

I am aware that the word persons—xpéowrwy—found in both 
these passages has been considered by some most able writers 
as used in the vague sense of office or character. I hardly feel 
competent to question the great authority that supports this 
view, yet it strikes me forcibly that comparing these with some 
parallel places in the treatise on the Incarnation, by St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, we have simply the rejection of a heresy 
that admits two persons in Christ, and that the positive form 
of the same enunciation is, 7” unitate Persone. Athanasius 
is speaking of the tap&:, that is of the Incarnate Word 
subsisting. He tells us that the union is é imdpfs and not 
in a division of persons. He uses the very word in which 
the accusation of Apollinaris is expressed, and thus directly 
rebuts the charge. Moreover, in the vague sense of the word, 
there were two spéswra or persons in Christ, and the denial 
of their division in no way meets the objection of Apollinaris 
or of any other opponent of St. Athanasius. Besides, I cannot 
see room here for any question other than the ontological one, 
but I speak under correction. In the Quicumgque we may notice 
that—wnon confusione substantia, implies a similar adoption of the 
heretical phrase with a view to its rejection. In the fifth century 
it would have been put, sudbstantiarum. ; 

6. I come finally to verse 37, in which we have the following 
similitude. “For, as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, 
so God and Man is one Christ.” The earliest instance I can 
find of this similitude is in the work of St. Hilary on the 
Trinity, written before the Council of Rimini. As it is important 
to see the exact sense in which he uses it, I will give the whole 
passage in which it occurs, giving also in Latin the words which 
are identical with the form as it stands in the Quicumgue. 

“The Man Jesus Christ, Whose Body this is, is the Son of 


18 Contra Apollinarem, ii. 2. 19 Tbid. x. 
20 De Incarnatione, capp. xxxi. xxxii. 
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God and the Son of Man, Who emptying Himself of the form 
of God, assumed the form of a servant. The Son of Man 
is no other than He Who is the Son of God; neither is He 
another in the form of God than He Who in the form of a 
servant was born a perfect Man, so that, as by the nature formed 
for us by God, the Author of our beginning, man is born of body 
and soul, so Jesus Christ, by His power, might be Man of flesh 
and soul, and God, having in Himself the whole and truly that 
which is man, and the whole and truly that which is God— 
Ut sicut. . . . Corporis et anime homo nascitur, ita Jesus 
Christus, per virtutem suam, carnis atque anime homo ac Deus 
esset.” 

It should be remembered that the object of this simili- 
tude, as introduced into the Quicungue, is expressly to point 
out the Unity of Christ as perfect God and perfect Man. It 
would seem almost as if the Apollinarian heresy had already 
been made known when Hilary wrote these words in exile; 
but whether known to Hilary or not, here we have unmis- 
takably the formula which throughout the Apollinarian con- 
troversy was itself made a sign to be contradicted. My 
next witness will be St. Ambrose. In a letter to St. Jerome 
he writes as follows: “Why should it appear amiss or im- 
possible that the Word and flesh and a soul should be in one 
Christ, if flesh and the soul which are of different natures 
should constitute, even apart from the Incarnation of the 
Word, a person?” And he adds: “Neither is the Word 
therefore changed into flesh, nor the flesh into the Word, but 
both remain in one and one in both, not divided by diversity, 
nor confounded by mixture.”* Here, as well as in the corre- 
sponding passage taken from St. Hilary, we see the original 
use of the similitude, not merely to assert the union of two 
natures in Christ, the office it discharged in the Nestorian 
controversy, but to point out that two natures, each perfect in 
itself, might without a violation of the laws of nature constitute 
one person. 

St. Augustine uses this similitude repeatedly and exactly in 
the same sense. In the Euchiridion, having given an expla- 
nation of the Incarnation almost verbally identical with that 
given in the Quicumque, and containing with the exception of er 
substantia and non confusione all the forms we have been exam- 


21 De Trin. x. 19. 
22 Apud Mai, Nova Collectio, t. vii. pars i. pp. 159, 160. 
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ining, he adds, “And as each man is one person, namely, rational 
soul and body, so is Christ one Person, the Word and Man.”” 
Again, in a letter to Volusian he answers the question, How is 
God commingled (fermixtus) with man so that Christ should be 
one Person? He replies, “As in the unity of person the soul 
is united with the body so that there is man, so God is united 
to man in the unity of Person that Christ be. And in that 
person there is a commingling of soul and body; in this Person 
a commingling of God and Man.” And again, “The person 
of man is a commingling of soul and body; the Person of 
Christ is a commingling of God and Man.”™ Evucherius, viridis 
@vi, as Mamertus says, that is, certainly before the close of the 
fourth century, explains by this similitude, “Quomodo in Christo 
potuerit misceri homo et Deus.”* The same similitude appears 
to be clearly implied when the Fathers writing against Apol- 
linaris say that our Saviour assumed flesh and a rational soul 
in the similitude of a perfect man.” 

From St. Gregory of Nyssa we learn that Apollinaris made 
use of this similitude to recommend his own doctrine regarding 
the Unity of Christ. As this heresy was not at least committed 
to writing before the publication of Hilary’s work on the 
Trinity, it is probable its author borrowed the similitude from the 
Catholics and perverted its meaning to his own purpose. Christ, 
he said, “is one precisely as each of us is one who subsists of 
body, spirit, and soul.” Gregory admits the similitude in a 
corrected form. Man, he says, is composed only of body and 
rational soul, and the union of these represents the Oneness 
of God and Man in Christ. But he rejects the similitude as 
proposed by Apollinaris, namely, that as man consists of body, 
spirit, and soul, so Christ subsists in a Body, Soul, and the Word, 
making the Word discharge the office of spirit, that is the 
reasoning and intellectual faculty.” He goes on at great length 
to refute the argument of Apollinaris, that the two perfect 
matures cannot be one Person, God and Man; and ends by fully 
explaining the similitude in its Catholic sense. “ Human 
nature,” he says, “has a hypostasis from a reasonable soul and 
body united ;” then, having explained how this union is man; 
“so,” he says, “the Word assuming flesh from the Virgin was 
made Man, soul and body uniting in the constitution of His 


% Enchirid. cxxxvi. 24 cxxxvii. 11. Edit. Maurin. 


*6 Cf. St. Jerome, Z/ist. xcviii. 4—8. ” Adversus Apollinarem, C. XXxv. 
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Manhood,* and thus was man made one with God in Jesus 
Christ.” 

I think I have said enough to make it clear that this simili- 
tude as well by its nature as by its history belonged peculiarly 
to the Apollinarian controversy, and that, although used by 
the heretics in a perverted sense, it was freely used by the 
Fathers in the East and West during the fourth century. That 
it was contained in the Alexandrian decree seems to be indi- 
cated in the words with which Eusebius of Vercelli confirmed 
its decisions. Having declared his assent to several points 
agreed to, he confesses, “also,” that Christ became Man, 
“Cujusmodi erat antiquus noster homo.”” Later, it 
appears constantly in the Nestorian and Eutychian con- 
troversies, but in an accommodated sense and an altered 
form. Neither Nestorius nor Eutyches erred regarding the 
reasonable soul in Christ or the perfection of His Human 
Nature or the change of the Divinity into flesh. Nestorius 
denied the Unity of Christ as Photinus denied it, but 
he admitted “perfectus Deus et perfectus homo unus est 
Christus.” The dissoluble union of body and soul would 
have favourably illustrated his theory, and the words in which 
the illustration is conceived in the Quicungue would have 
suited him. Accordingly Cyril and those who followed him 
altered its terms. We find the form “God and Man is one 
Christ” as invariably found in the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth century replaced by the amended form in which the 
“Divinity” and “Humanity” are understood to coalesce in 
one Person. If any one will read the two letters of St. Cyril 
to Succensus, in which this similitude appears three times, and 
which, as Ephraim of Antioch tells us, were on this account the 
cause of the storm that was raised against him, he will find that 
it was not Cyril but his opponents who introduced this simi- 
litude into the Nestorian controversy, that they based their 
objections to him on a series of propositions identical with 
those of the Quicunque, and that he modified the similitude 
so as to head the course of the new error. The alteration 
was adopted by Vincent of Lerins writing against Nestorius. 
In the writings of Justinian, Theodoretus, and Leontius who 
opposed the Eutychians as Cyril opposed the Nestorians, the 
altered and more recent form is given. In one place Justinian 
gives it in its amended form, but he shortly afterwards adds, 

Adversus Apollinarem, liv. lv. 29 Epistola ad Antiochenos. 
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“These things [that Christ is one Person in the Divinity and 


Humanity] I say, not ignorant that some of the holy Fathers 
have used the similitude of a man in the mystery of Christ 
to show that as man is made of soul and body, one and not 
two men, so Christ, consisting of the Divinity and Humanity, 
is one, not divided into two Christs or two Sons.” A little 
further on he confirms this doctrine by an extract from the 
letter of Gregory Nazianzen to Cledonius, in which the simili- 
tude appears in its earlier form. 

Among the sfuria of Justin Martyr there is an exposition 
of faith written by some Nestorian, as the Maurist editor shows, 
before the Council of Chalcedon. The similitude plays a con- 
spicuous part in it. The writer admits its propriety if properly 
understood, that is, in his own sense, and he understands that 
as man has two different natures, soul and body, so Christ 
by one nature is Man, by another God, but this is so ex- 
plained that the communication of idioms and the hypostatic 
union is excluded. On the other hand, as explained by Cyril, 
that Christ is one of the Divinity and Humanity, it is rejected. 

Among the spuria of Athanasius there are some Dialogues 
on the Trinity written during the Eutychian controversy. The 
fourth and fifth dialogues are written against Apollinaris, and the 
similitude appears repeatedly in them. It always appears in its 
more recent form, and consequently its aim and incisiveness 
in telling against that heresy are lost.** Not so, however, in the 
extract from Athanasius given by Euthymius already mentioned. 
There the similitude retains its primitive form and force. There 
the old objection of Apollinaris denying that two perfect natures 
can be one is met. His false application of the similitude is 
exposed, and it is set in its true light. Of the Apollinarians, 
to whom the writer unquestionably refers, we read, ‘They have 
made use of this speculation (éswpiz) about man to [introduce] 
a change in the Godhead and to overthrow the co-inherent 
natures, and to the utterance of folly beside the point; we, 
as proof and witness that two things can unite, and that one 
Person can be seen through them both.” I can find no better 
comment than this, even though it were not written by 
Athanasius, to close my remarks on this verse of the Qui- 
cunque. It confirms the testimony of Gregory Nyssen, that 
this similitude was used on both sides during the short-lived 


3° Hardouin, t. iii. p. 298. 
31 Edit, Maurin. t. ii. p. 256, et seq. 
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Apollinarian controversy, and that it was used by the Catholics 
to explain the Personal unity of two distinct perfect and 
unchanged natures in Christ. 

The remaining verses of the Quicungue present certain 
peculiarities of which I shall next speak. They are, (1) the 
omission of the name of Pilate ; (2) the omission of the sepul- 
ture of our Lord, and the insertion of “descendit ad inferos;” 
(3) the addition of “Dei Omnipotentis” in the clause speaking 
of the session of our Lord at the right hand of the Father; 
(4) the final resurrection of all men, “in suis corporibus.” 

I. The name of Pilate is found in all the Western forms 
of the symbol from the remotest Christian period. It was first 
introduced into the Eastern symbol at the Council of Constan- 
tinople anno 381. Earlier than this it is found in the profession 
of Marcellus of Ancyra presented to Pope Julius, but this is 
clearly a copy of the Roman form of the Apostles’ Creed ; it 
is also found in the shorter profession found in the Anchoratus 
of Epiphanius, which was written about ten years before 
the Council of Constantinople, and beyond this I can find no 
trace of it in the early Eastern professions. It is not in the 
standard professions of Jerusalem, Czsarea, Antioch, or Nicza. 
It was not in the Alexandrian form before the Council of Con- 
stantinople, nor in any of the professions in the collections of 
Athanasius and Hilary. But, as I have said, it is in the Symbol 
of Constantinople, and therefore, from the time of that Synod, 
in constant use in East and West. If anything can be deduced 
from its absence in the Quicungue, it is that the Quicunque, 
so far, reveals some trace of an Eastern origin, and was com- 
posed before the year 381. 

2. The clause “descendit ad inferna” was in the Aquileian 
form of the Apostles’ Creed when Rufinus wrote his com- 
mentary, and is in the oldest forms of the Spanish and Gallican 
creeds. It is not, however, in the African or other Italian forms 
of the fourth century. In the East it first appears in the pro- 
fessions of faith at the time of the Council of Rimini. It is 
in the professions presented by the Arians to the Catholics 


32 Euthymius, Panoplia Dogmatica. Migne, t. iii. p. 1018. When Montfaucon 
(Opera Athanasii, t. i. pp. 1012, 1014) expressed a doubt as to the authenticity of 
these extracts he seems to have relied for his knowledge of them solely on the trans- 
lation of Zini, which in the above passage gives a very incorrect idea of the author’s 
meaning. Elsewhere the extracts taken from Euthymius are accepted by ecclesiastical 
critics, and by Montfaucon himself, as given on the authority of a judicious and 
trustworthy writer. 
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for signature at Rimini and Seleucia as they are given by 
Athanasius. It must be remembered that these professions 
were intended to counterfeit the Catholic teaching. There 
is no reason then why the doctrine might not three years 
later have been introduced into a Catholic profession. The 
only question is, was there any polemical motive for so intro- 
ducing it? , 

Both Athanasius and Hilary frequently insist on the descent 
of Christ to hell, in order to prove that being possessed of a 
human soul as well as a body, He was a perfect man. At one 
time this was the most prominent point of controversy with the 
Arians and Apollinarians, and the proof drawn from the descent 
of the soul of Christ to the Lzmbus Patrum, while His Body 
remained in the sepulchre, was the most telling and lucid that 
they could advance. We consequently find the Fathers making 
frequent use of it. St. Hilary urges it to prove that Christ was 
Man and God, and that as man and God He was one Christ.* 
We learn from Rufinus that the expression ad imferna was 
understood to include a commemoration of the sepulture of 
the Body of our Lord. This no doubt explains why, in the 
forms of the fourth century, the descensus was, as compre- 
hending both mysteries, substituted for it. In later times the 
ad inferna seems to have lost this twofold signification, for in 
the Spanish, Gallican and common forms we find with it the 
sepulture also expressed. It is impossible to say whether ad 
inferna or ad inferos was the original form in the Quicunque. 
The oldest copies give the former, but St. Hilary almost in- 
variably uses ad inferos. 

3. That the words “Patris Omnipotentis” should be found 
in the clause declaring the session of the Son at the right hand 
of the Father, may appear at first sight to furnish a presump- 
tion that the Quicungue was composed after the same words had 
been introduced in the Apostles’ Creed, that is, as is generally 
understood, during the course of the sixth century. But I 
think it can be shown that the words in question were not 
contained in the original creed, but were added to it as they 
were unquestionably added to the Western Symbol itself. The 
oldest copies of the Quicunque do not contain them. The 
commentary of Fortunatus gives simply “sedit ad dextram 
Patris.” The commentary published by Mai from a manu- 


33 ¢.g, Anthansius, Contra Afollinarem, i. 13, 16; Hilarius, Zn Peal. xxxviii. 
De Trin. x. 65—69. 
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script of the tenth or the early part of the eleventh century, 
but itself of unknown antiquity, whose author, as he tells us, had 
examined and compared the oldest codices then within reach ; 
this commentary gives simply “sedit ad dexteram Patris.”* 
The Treves fragment is probably the oldest manuscript of the 
Creed in existence, and it gives, “ad dextram Dei Patris 
sedit.”. The Ambrosian copy published by Muratori has “ad 
dextram Patris.” 

I am not aware that any one has traced the pedigrees of 
the more recent codices, or distributed them into families, so 
as to follow their variations to the source. But in several later 
copies, such for instance as in the fourth Greek copy given by 
Montfaucon, we have simply rod éeod xa? warpég; “ Sedit ad dex- 
tram Patris” is also found in the Cotton Collection, Junius 25. 
When we remember the alteration made in this article in the 
Apostles’ Creed, we cannot doubt that a similar change took 
place contemporaneously in the Quwuicungue, and that conse- 
quently it originally exhibited the more ancient form. 

4. The clause asserting that all men are to rise “cum cor- 
poribus suis,” is peculiar to the Quicungue as far as the word 
“bodies” in distinction from “flesh” is concerned, nor can we 
guide ourselves in searching for its epoch by reference to the 
other creeds. It only remains for us to attend to the drift 
of controversy, or to the habit of ecclesiastical writers, to see 
at what time the use of the word would be more probable 
antecedently. On two occasions (within the limits of this 
inquiry) the distinction between Jody and jlesh became of con- 
troversial importance. First, when St. Athanasius in the Arian 
controversy undertook to show that Christ had not only true 
flesh, but also a true human body, and that in this His 
own body He rose from the dead. Next, when St. Jerome 
pointed out that to confess the resurrection of the body, without 
also confessing the resurrection of the flesh, was to incur the 
suspicion of Origenism. The form “in corporibus suis,” accord- 
ing to the common rules of criticism, should belong to the 
intervening period. 

We may notice that up to verse 39, that is, while the Creed 
is occupied with the mysteries regarding Christ, the word “caro” 
is invariably used and not “corpus,” for one of the main objects 
of the Creed .was to assert against Apollinaris the truth that 
Christ had taken our flesh from the Virgin. This consequently 

34 Mai, ova Collectio, t. ix. p. 408. 
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was the only clause in which there was room for suggesting 
that the parallel between our bodies and that of Christ was 
to be perpetuated in the future life. Next, St. Hilary furnishes 
us with a precedent for the use of the word “bodies” in the 
relations and sequence in which it is found in the Creed, for 
he sums up the fruits we gather from the life of Christ with 
what looks very like the ending of the Symbol; “Et pecca- 
torum remissionis, et corporum resurrectionis, et reversionis in 
coelum.”* 

St. Athanasius draws a distinction between the flesh and 
the body to prove that our Saviour rose from the dead, not 
merely in the flesh but in the same body that He had on earth, 
and he repeatedly contends that the resurrection of Christ was 
the operative cause and exemplar of our resurrection. In like 
manner St. Hilary proves that men are to rise on the last day 
in the same bodies as they had while on earth.® 

Rufinus tells us that the Article on the Resurrection in the 
Apostles’ Creed as used in Aquileia was “hujus carnis resur- 
rectionem.”*’ He does not inform us at what time this addition 
to the Symbol was introduced, but he gives us to understand 
that such changes were caused by the necessity of excluding 
dogmatic error, and the error he points out as condemned by 
the word Aujus is that in the next life man should be invested 
with a corpus extraneum. He therefore asserts: “ Et ita fit ut 
unicuique anime, non confusum, aut extraneum corpus, sed suunt 
quod habuerat reparetur,” &c. It has been remarked that 
Rufinus uses this language to free himself from the accusation 
of sharing in the error attributed to Origen regarding the Resur- 
rection. The followers of Origen seem to have put forth a 
profession in which they concealed their heresy under the 
expression, “credimus resurrectionem futuram corporum.” On 
this St. Jerome remarks: “If this be rightly said it is a pure 
confession, but because bodies are heavenly and earthly, &c., 
they put ‘body’ and not ‘flesh,’ that the orthodox hearing 
body may understand flesh, the heretic may recognize spirit.”* 
Rufinus answers the objection, as we should expect, in the 
words of the Quicungue, and at the same time enables us to 


35 Hilarius, Zz viii. 8. 
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understand why “ corporibus suis,” should have been regarded 
as a prudent and called for supplement to the parallel words in 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

Athanasius and Hilary were both great admirers of Origen. 
They both commonly adopted his language, although no 
Catholic writer has supposed that either of them was tainted 
with his heresies. It is not, however, likely that after the 
memorable controversy begun about the time that Athanasius 
died, and never in any later age entirely forgotten in the West, 
a controversy in which the terms “flesh” and “body” became 
almost the symbols of orthodoxy or its opposite; it is not 
likely, I say, that after or during such a controversy the terms 
used in the Qwicungue would have been introduced into a 
public profession of faith without a more distinct and express 
repudiation of the interpretation they then seemed capable of 
bearing. It follows then that this last form of what may be 
spoken of, in a certain sense, as the dogmatic portion of the 
creed is no less characteristic of the period of Athanasius than 
those which precede it. MW 


The Praise of Poverty. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF B, JACOPONE DA TODI. 


Great should be our love for thee, 
Sweetest love of poverty ! 


Little is enough for thee, 
Sister of humility, 

Just a little drink and food, 
Just a dish, however rude. 


Poverty hath scanty store, 
Bread and water—nothing more 
But some herbs—unless, indeed, 
These a little salt should need. 


Very safely doth she fare, 

Having neither thought nor care ; 
Dread of thieves she cannot feel 
Who has nothing they can steal. 
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Humbly at the door she knocks, 
Carries neither bag nor box ; 
Other burden has she none, 
Save the bit she lives upon. 


Poverty has not a bed, 

Nor a roof above her head, 
Cloth nor table for her meat, 
On the ground she sits to eat. 


Ne’er a will to make hath she, 
So in peace dies poverty ; 

Kin nor friends can raise a suit, 
There is nothing to dispute. 


Poverty is full of mirth, 
Scorning everything on earth ; 
None will court or speak her fair 
In the hope to be her heir. 


Very poor indeed art thou, 

Yet thy home is heaven, I trow; 
Sweetest lady, there can be 
Nothing earthly dear to thee. 


Those who crave for worldly gear, 
They are dull and sad of cheer, 
Always cumbered and distrest, 
Never knowing ease nor rest. 


Poverty is always gay, 

Teaching man the perfect way, 
Earthly things she holds in thrall, 
Just because she spurns them all. 


Hoarding up and laying by 
Never troubleth poverty, 

Free from carking care or sorrow 
For the evening or the morrow. 


Light of foot is she, I ween, 
Glad of heart, and meek of mien, 
Not a burden will she bear, 
She—a stranger everywhere. 


Poverty is frank and free, 
Fareth well where’er she be, 
For she knoweth that a room 
Waits her in her heavenly home. 
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Poverty, thou hast a throne, 
And the world is all thine own, 
For the things thou dost disdain 
Must obey thy sovereign reign. 


Poverty, supremely wise, 

Wealth and treasures doth despise, 
And the more she bends her will 
Higher soars in freedom still. 


To the very truly poor 

God’s high kingdom is secure : 

This we know—for Christ has spoken, 
And His word is never broken. 


Poverty, most perfect state, 
Thou alone are really great, 
For the eternal life divine 
Is, in truth, already thine. 


Poverty, most full of grace, 

Free from care, and bright of face, 
How can any blush to be 

Faithful lovers unto thee ? 


More and more their thirst doth grow ; 
As thy sweetness more they know, 
For thy waters cannot 
Fairest fount of poverty.! 


bas 
Through the streets aloud she cries, 
Earthly tredsure to despise, 
Bids us turn from worldly pride, — 
Casting riches quite aside. 


All these glories of the earth, 
What—I ask you—are they worth? 
Where is now the wealth and gear 
Of the men who once were here? 


Poverty, if thou would’st gain 

Quit this world so poor and vain ; 
More than this, too, must thou do— 
Scorn thyself supremely too. 


This is poverty—to be 

Stripped and beggared utterly, 
Self to conquer and disdain, 
Then, at last, with Christ to reign. 
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AMONG the noble families of Rome at the close of the sixteenth 
century, after the princely houses of Colonna and Orsini, the 
greatest were by common consent the Conti and the Savelli. 
And if the Savelli held a second rank, it was only because 
of the immense power and splendour of the two almost royal 
houses which had the precedence. 

Cardinal Donatus Savelli had very nearly been elected Pope 
in the conclave of Sixtus the Fifth, and that Pontiff, not given 
to compliments, on raising another member of the family, Bar- 
tholomew, who afterwards became a Cardinal, to a high dignity 
in his court, spoke of him as coming from an illustrious stock 
which had given, and still gave, so many cardinals, bishops, 
and prelates to the Church. He might have added Popes, 
for Honorius the Third and Honorius the Fourth were both 
of this family. Honorius the Third, who was elected in 1216, 
will always be remembered as the one who approved the Orders 
of St.Francis and St. Dominic— 


Di seconda corona redimita 
Fu per Onorio dall’ eterno Spiro, 
La santa voglia d’esto archimandrita 


Honorius the Fourth, elected some fifty years later, confirmed 
the Orders of St. Augustine and Mount Carmel. 

Almost uninterruptedly from the close of the thirteenth 
century the family held the dignity, which had been conferred 
upon Luke Savelli by his uncle, Pope Honorius the Third, of 
Marshal of Holy Church and Guardian of the Conclave. Some- 
where about that time the family had divided into four branches, 
distinguished by the names of the properties which fell to the 
share of each. Of these the youngest, that of Palombara, was 
by far the most illustrious, both on account of the great men 
it produced and of its great wealth, for by marriage or by 
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purchase it gradually obtained almost the whole of the immense 
possessions of the other branches. In 1482, Mariano Savelli, 
the head of this branch, was narned Marshal, and though shortly 
after that dignity was transferred to Mgr. Dominic Albergati 
for his lifetime, it was restored to Troilus, Mariano’s second 
son. Troilus resigned the office in favour of his son, Tullius 
Hostilius, and it then began to be regarded as an appanage of 
his family, and succeeded unquestioned on the death of Signor 
Tullio to his son, Troilus Savelli, who may be called for clear- 
ness, Troilo the Second. Though his line held this much 
coveted dignity, which, by the way, was often merely nominal, 
it was but a younger branch of the Savelli of Palombara. The 
representative of the older branch, second cousin to the last- 
mentioned Troilus, the owner of the splendid seat of Castel 
Gandolfi, was raised by Sixtus the Fifth to a dukedom of that 
title. 

Like others of the Roman families, the Savelli pretended 
descent from almost mythological ancestors, and claimed to 
be of the stock of Aventinus, King of Alba Longa. Whether 
this idea suggested the choice, or the choice suggested the claim, 
Honorius the Third erected his palace on the Aventine, next 
to S. Sabina, a spot laden with the memories of St. Dominic, 
and did all in his power to induce the Roman nobility and 
the prelates to follow his example and come and reside in that 
almost impregnable position. A number of the Savelli repose 
in the two Basilicas of S. Alexius and S. Sabina. 

We fear the family could not really trace further back than 
the father of Honorius the Third, in the middle of the twelfth 
century, for that Pope seems really to have been the founder 
and exalter of his house. The name was simply taken from 
the Castle Savelli, or Sabellus, which came into their hands 
in 1285. 

Troilus Savelli the Second married the Lady Flaminia, one 
of the noble house of Cesi. She had an uncle, Pier Donato, 
a Cardinal ; another, a bishop, Mgr. Angelo, was the staunch 
friend of St. Philip, and, after the Saint's death, he it was who 
finished the Chiesa Nuova, the Church of the Roman Oratory. 
Another uncle, Rodolph, a captain in the Pope’s army, had 
been at Lepanto, while a fourth, Mgr. Mario, was killed at 
the very gates of Rome by the all-powerful brigands while 
out on a drive on the frequented road that runs from the 
Porta del Popolo to Ponte Molle. Frederic, one of her brothers, 
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was married to an Orsini, another to Paula Savelli, while the 
eldest, Paul, was created Marquis of Riano. 

The Dukes of Aquasparta were another branch of her family, 
and the celebrated Frederic Cesi, the heir to that title, whose 
sufferings in the cause of science and the persecutions he endured 
from his father for having founded the learned Society of the 
Lincei are well known, was a third cousin of Flaminia. Her 
husband died in 1574, and it was only after his death that 
she gave birth to a son and heir named after his father, Troilus, 
who forms the subject of our story. 

The dignity of Marshal of Holy Church, however, had passed 
to the Duke of Castel Gandolfi, the second cousin, as has been 
said, of Troilus’ father. The Duke’s income of fourteen thou- 
sand six hundred scudi, enormous for that time, was so over 
burthened with a debt of three hundred and sixty thousand 
scudi that, spite of the fact that two of his sons married the 
co-heiresses of the Savelli’s of Lariccia, his finest property was 
confiscated, and became in 1597, as it is to this day, the well- 
known country house of the Popes. Nor did the marriage of 
his son Bernardino, Prince of Albano and Duke of Lariccia, 
with the great grand-daughter of Camilla, sister of Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth, and heiress to all the wealth that Pontiff had by 
gifts and splendid alliances brought to his obscure family, prove 
of much avail. Their eldest son Julius, the last of his name, 
an almost ruined man, went to his rest at a great age in 1712, 
having survived his only son, who died young, and having been 
obliged to part with almost all his property, the Peretti lands 
alone being burthened with over six hundred thousand scudi 
of debt. 

But all this was long after the days of which we are going to 
write, and Troilus the Third was born to great hopes, and pro- 
bably to great wealth. He himself tells us the story of his 
early life in the book which forms the subject of this article, 
and of which it is time to say a few words. 

‘The copy before us, the first English edition, a small 12mo, 
is entitled “A Relation of the death of the most illustrious Lord 
Signor Troilo Savelli,a Baron of Rome, who was there beheaded 
in the Castle of Sant-Angelo on the 18th of April, 1592. With 
a Preface, conteyning divers particulers, which are wholly neces- 
sary to be knowne, for the better understanding of the Relation 
itselfe. Domine, quis similis tibi?—‘O Lord, who is like to 
Thee?’? Permissu Superiorum. MDCXX.” Lowndes and Wood 
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attribute the Translation and Preface to Sir Toby Matthews, 
the son of the Archbishop of York, who became a Catholic, 
and it seems secretly entered the Society of Jesus, being ordained 
priest by Cardinal Bellarmine at Rome on June 1, 1614. Cer- 
tainly the English of the Preface is worthy of a scholar of that 
great epoch in our literature. No copy of the book, either 
translation nor the original Italian, appears in the British 
Museum, Bodleian, King’s College, or Cambridge catalogues, 
nor is it mentioned except by Dodd, who refers to it as the 
work of Sir Toby under the title of the “Penitent Bandito,” 
evidently a later edition, of 1625, of the same work. Neither 
do the histories of the Society of Jesus, nor the Littere Aunue 
of 1592, allude to the tragedy. Who the author was does 
not appear. The work is not among the anonymous works 
in Southwell’s Scriptores Soc. Jesu. He does not seem to have 
been one of the Oratorian Fathers. 

The history of the dispersion of the hordes of outlaws and 
brigands by the rigorous measures of Sixtus the Fifth has been 
told by Hiibner and all the historians of that glorious Pope. 
The short reigns of his two successors allowed the hideous 
monster again to raise its head, and the bands again gathered 
together and assailed even the ships that came up the Tiber. 
Paolo Parato, who was sent as Venetian Ambassador to the 
Court of Clement the Eighth on the 24th of April, 1592, shortly 
after the death of Troilo writes as follows—‘“ They, the fuor 
usciti exiles, are in very great numbers. I have been told by 
those who ought to know, there are more than fifteen thousand 
inscribed as such on the Government books ; they are scattered 
in various parts and have greatly reduced the population. The 
severity of justice is such that beyond all belief is the number 
of those who are put to death, for the exiles, their accomplices, 
and protectors are put to death when caught. And this is the 
case of so many that few days pass without seeing either heads 
brought in from outside, or men executed on the Bridge (of 
S. Angelo), four, six, ten, even thirty ata time. They calculate 
from the last year of Sixtus the Fifth (1590) till the present 
time (1595) there have died a violent death in the Papal States, 
what with those executed by the authorities and killed by the 
brigands, more than five thousand.”* Neither did all this 
severity mend matters. It rather added to the scourge, as 
numbers of friends and relatives of the brigands were almost 
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forced to join them, to avoid the pains and penalties decreed 
against even those suspected of sharing in their crimes. Clement 
the Eighth could not hear these enemies of society even men- 
tioned without breaking out with violent expressions against 
them.* And like his predecessor, no interest, no nobility of 
birth, would shield the offender. His justice against the family 
of Cenci, and the execution of a nephew of Cardinal Tarugi 
is a proof of this. 

In his humble accusation of himself, we have the best record 
of Troilo’s early life. 


Father [said he] I have committed many offences against God; yet 
at this time, methinks, I am not so much afflicted for anything, as for 
not having known how to serve myself to that tender love, and prudence, 
and patience, which my lady, my mother, expressed in the education of 
me. For even when yet I was a child, she gave me in charge to 
certain learned and religious preceptors, who till I arrived to have 
sixteen years of age, did with great fidelity and sufficiency teach me, 
not only the literature of humanity, but philosophy also. And so did 
they further show how I was to address myself towards piety by their 
good example and advice. Nor yet content with this, how solicitous 
was she also to procure by many other means, that I might proceed 
both in learning and virtue! For concerning that of learning she gave 
me store of books, of time, of opportunity, and a thousand tender 
favours she did me, which were convenient for those years of mine. 
And for the inducing me to virtue, she addressed me to choice of good 
conversations, spiritual discourses, excellent sermons, and persons, who 
might from time to time give me counsel. Commanding me, and 
causing me to be led to confession; not only upon all the principal 
feasts of the year, but once moreover every month. 

And till this very time when I am speaking to your reverence, you 
may, if you will take the pains, find among my papers most evident 
testimonies of what I am now saying, and especially a short manner 
of instruction, how to spend the whole day well. The things besides 
whereof she did admonish me, were in a manner, infinite. When 
I was yet a little one, she kept me in bridle by threats, yea, and by 
strokes sometimes ; and when I was grown elder she endeavoured to do 
it by the fair means of requests and promises, and oftentimes with 
so many tears as that now they are as many lances to pass through my 
heart. For this did she procure that blessed man Filippo, of the 
Chiesa Nuova to assist and hold me when I was confirmed, and that 
afterward I should make particular friendship with him. 

She kept me far off from looking upon ill examples, and held me 
near herself, after the manner, as I may say, of a religious life; exhort- 
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ing me often, day and night, that I would live nobly, and like a 
Christian. Nor did that blessed mouth of hers ever cease to say, 
“Troilo, my son, fear God, and love God.” For this did she take upon 
her the government of all my castles,> and the care of all my affairs; 
living in a continual state of between hope and fear of the proof that 
I would mend. Nor was there a religious house, or monastery, to the 
prayers whereof she recommended me not. Nor came there any 
religious persons to her, nor did she meet with any abroad, to 
whom, all forgetful of herself, she would not say, “ Pray for my 
son.” 

And I ungrateful to her so great labours, when I grew to have 
sixteen years of age, did render her so ill-payment for such a huge 
sum of love, as that even I parted house with her, and did outrage her, 
both by words and deeds, in such sort as that the uttermost of all 
punishment seemeth a hundred times less to me than my demerit. 
And when, dear Father, I think upon the tears which she was ever 
shedding for me, both by day, and in those nights so sadly spent, 
and on the agonies which she suffered upon my occasion, I find con- 
tentment in that Iam to die, whereby methinks I grow in part to 
overshadow so many of my lewd behaviours. 

Neither yet, after I had separated myself from her, did she give 
over to solicit me with notes, and letters, and messages, and a thousand 
other inventions, that I would be induced to retire myself from vicious 
conversations ; and she would pray me, and importune me, and conjure 
me, that I would take to good. And well I know that no kind of 
devotion was omitted by her for my reformation, both by visiting as 
many churches and religious persons as she knew in Rome. 

And in fine, she came to me both by day and night, whilst I was 
wandering up and down in such company ; and when she found me out 
she would cast herself even at my feet, that so I might once be drawn 
to open mine eyes, and would consider the precipice that I was 
approaching to ; and the ruin, besides the shame, that would inevitably 
come upon me, and that I would return to Christ; and that once, I 
would truly weigh (for these were her very words) whose son I was, 
and that I would consider what thing that was which ever had been 
wanting to me, that so, in that desperate fashion I should abandon all 
care of my estate, of my life, and of my honour. And usually she 
accompanied these admonitions and requests of hers with most tender 
tears. 

Sometimes again, she would turn aside, and casting up her eyes to 
God, she would beseech Him either to convert me or else to take me to 
Himself. And this I can say with all truth, that even from the begin- 
ning to this very hour wherein now I live, she hath never ceased to 


5 Castello in Italian, doth signify both the mansion house and the town or village 
belonging to it. (The notes to the quotations are from the book itself.) 
§ Somebody prayed so well for him as to make him a saint. 
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procure my salvation. For even from the first time that she’? came 
to see me here in prison, she exhorted me to confession, and ever since 
she hath come as thick as hail upon me, sometimes with religious men, 
and sometimes with pious books. So long, that now at last I am by 
the favour of God returned a little into myself. And besides the cutting 
off of all occasions of doing ill, she gave me many great opportunities of 
good ; besides the exhortations which she herself made to me in most 
fervent manner that I would restore myself to the service of God. 

Nor could ever any son desire any favour or contentment of a 
mother which mine did not of herself impart to me. And I, on the 
other side, have served but to make her life most unfortunate by this 
period of mine. I beseech our Lord forgive me, and to receive the 
future affliction of her heart in present discount of my offences (pp. 102 


—114). 
How he got into prison is told by Sir Toby Matthews ® in 
his preface. 


You shall therefore understand that when the mother had used 
all other possible endeavours, both divine and human, for the reduc- 
tion and reformation of her son, and all in vain (for ought that she 
was able to perceive), she caused him, for some offences (which yet 
were far from being capital), to be committed to Castle S. Angelo ;° 
in hope that such a disgrace, with the help of time, would make him 
return into himself. To this course she was the more encouraged, and 
in this hope the more confirmed, because by this restraint he would 
be cut off from that ill company which was the very pest and poison 
of his soul. But see, and wonder at God’s providence, he was no 
sooner in prison but the fire of eager opposition brake forth of their 
hearts, whom, by his other more enormous insolences, he had offended ; 
for till then, it had been smothered under the ashes of that respect 
and reverence which they carried towards the dignity and nobility 
of his house. But now public justice taking notice of his excesses, 
and Pope Clement the Eighth, in the beginning of his Pontificate, being 
desirous to show a strong example of what impartial justice the world 
was to expect at his hands (especially in repressing and extinguishing 
that aforesaid damned crime of banditti, who were so pernicious to the 
State of Italy, and of whom this young lord was grown a leader), did 
suffer the law to pass upon his person (for his estate was not confiscated, 
but went to his heirs, in blood). Being even yet therein more just 
than, Clement, though perhaps he would have been more C/ement in 
pardoning than just in punishing, if he could, by way of anticipation, 
have seen the beauty and bravery of that noble spint, which deserved 


7 She was in Rome at his commitment, but when she saw how the world would go 
with him, she retired from thence with her load of sorrow. 


9 This is the chief prison in Rome, as the Tower may be in London. 
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to live as long as a world can do, as a pattern of a mind most rarely 
compounded between perfect Christian piety and undaunted, incom- 
parable magnanimity.1° 


Poor Lady. Flaminia finding that she had unwittingly 
brought her only boy to death did not desert him, but “at 
the instance of his excellent mother, one of the Fathers of the 
Chiesa Nuova (these are the good priests of the Oratory which 
was instituted by that great servant of God, Blessed Philippus 
Nerius), had with most diligent and devout charity exercised 
his life for the space of a month in spiritual things.” 


It was then upon the 17th of April, at! four hours of the night of 
Friday, when the news was brought to the Lord Troilo Savelli of his 
death, by an inferior officer, who coming to that chamber when the 
nobleman was at his rest, said to him in this manner: “ Your lordship 
may be pleased to rise and apparel yourself.” Whereunto he answered: 
“This indeed is an hour which hath a little of the unseasonable ; but 
yet whither wilt thou conduct me?” The fellow told him that place 
was to be made for new prisoners; so devising this excuse that he 
might not fright him all at once. “I believe,” saith the young lord, 
“‘ what thou hast told me; but I confess thou madest me half afraid :” 
and then, sitting up in his bed, he said, “‘ Let us apparel ourself, in 
the name of God.” 

Having begun to put on his clothes, and as he was descending 
from his bed, “Give me leave,” saith he, “for so long as that I may 
be ready.” And so, casting an earnest countenance towards a little 
picture of our Blessed Lady with Christ in her arms (which there he 
had of purpose), he recommended himself in great earnest, as after- 
wards he related to me. And the same night (some hours before the 
arrival of the news), he had raised himself out of his bed, and kneeling 
down before that picture he said, with abundant tears, “ O blessed and 
glorious Virgin, O that I might die, if die I must, with this very dispo- 
sition which now I find in my heart.” He told me that the same night, 
when first he went to bed, he did in a manner assure himself that he 
was to have had his life saved; but that yet, more suddenly than he 
ever used, he rose up and could not hold from discharging his heart 
towards the Blessed Virgin. This was an ordinary use of his, as 
afterwards those soldiers, under whose custody he was, related to me; 
for they often feigning not to see him, did many times perceive that by 
stealth he cast himself upon his knees. 

As soon as he was apparelled, the officer returning, and doubting, 
lest (by reason of his fresh youth being encountered with such a terrible 


10 This lady died in the year 1611, and was buried on the 21st of October in the 
Theatines’ Church at S, Andrea della Valle, where she erected ten Masses to be 
said every day, for ever. 

11 This might be about eleven of the clock at night, after our account. 
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and sudden accident) he might, through a kind of despairful rage, either 
do hurt to himself or else to others, would needs, upon a sudden, cast 
the manacles upon his hands; but gently stretching them out, “ My 
friend,” saith he, “behold, I am here, ready to obey thy will, and 
the will of all the world, since the will of God is such.” Having 
manacled him, they led him towards the chapel, when at the issue out 
of his chamber, he blessed himself the best he could with the sign of 
the holy Cross with both hands, and casting up his eyes to heaven, 
he profoundly sighed. For seeing, perhaps, that there was more 
people than might be needful for the changing of his lodging, “ This,” 
saith he, “is another manner of business than to change me only 
from one place to another; but, by the grace of God, I am ready 
for all.” 

Thus, silently going down to the chapel, he was met by the? 
Governor and Proveditore and by three others of them, who are called 
Confortatori della Misericordia, in a fashion very suitable to the occasion. 
Then one of them said to him in this manner: “ My lord, the hour 
which God hath prefixed for you is even run out; render yourself 
into His merciful hands.” And he, without being troubled, otherwise 
than by fetching a sigh (which yet was both soft and short) did answer 
thus: “Let God be blessed; behold I render myself to Him, and 
dispose you of me.” And so those good and charitable brothers of 
that congregation, with some Fathers of the Society of Jesus, casting 
themselves round about him ; and endeavouring to sweeten the bitter- 
ness of that news by discreet and decent means, did comfort him the 
best they could. He yielded to them all, and did even prevent them ; 
and then knocking his heart, and bowing down his head, and kissing 
the Crucifix, he demanded pardon, and like gentle wax did suffer 
himself to be managed by them all. 

One of those Confortatori did, before all other things, put him 
in mind of making his confession. Upon the first naming whereof, 
recollecting himself, he said, “And where is the confessor?” And 
they showed him a priest of their company, with his alb upon his 
back and his stole about his neck (that afterward he might say Mass- 
in the proper time). The first thing he did was to be confessed ; and 
all went out, to leave the place free to them. 

He being confessed, and we returned, we began to dispose him 
toward a good end by divers spiritual exercises fit for that purpose 


(pp. 57—68). 
He answered all their suggestions with such “a cheerful 
and even smiling countenance,” prayed with such fervour, 


12 There are congregations of gentlemen in Rome (as there are also in other 
great cities of Italy and Spain) who employ themselves for the helping of condemned 
men to die well. The Governor and Proveditore are chief officers of these ,con- 
gregations, 

BP, 64. 
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that they “finding that whereas before they thought they 
should have to do with but a young man (he was but eighteen), 
or rather with a youth and weakling, they were now to treat 
with a manly, generous, ripe Christian, one of the Confortatori 
began with great discretion to discourse upon the horror of 
death, which our most sweet Christ Jesus did by his agony 
dispossess of bitterness.”"* He answered so courageously that 
they suggested he should draw up his will. 


Hereupon the Baron, without the least delay, by way of answer did 


bid me write. And having taken out of his pocket a little note, which 
he carried about him, he did suddenly dictate his Testament, wherein 
he delivered some particulars, which, in my opinion, are very consider- 
able. First, of tender devotion, for he recommended his soul to God 
by most dear and religious words. Secondly, of ripeness, which was 
more than of a young man, because he had remembrance of all his 
servants. Thirdly, of a most lively contrition, because with a most 
profound internal affection of mind, he demanded pardon of many, even 
by name. Fourthly, of great magnanimity, &c. (pp. 81, 82). 


Some slight error appeared on reading over the will. 


Therefore the will was to be redressed, as I desired, which served 
not only (as before) for securing of his conscience, but for the saving 
also of his honour. Upon this, putting off his montiera, or cap, 
“© Father,” said he (and he did it half smiling), “are you now taking 
care of my reputation, and of the punctilios of honour, and of that 
smoke of vanity of the world? Let my soul be saved, and let all the 
vain honour perish, which I either had, or might have had” (pp. 88, 89). 


Some one just then brought him his hat, and offered to 
take off his cap. 


“What are you doing?” said he. They answered, they would give 
him his hat. But he bade them let it alone, saying ‘That it imported 
not,” and he added, with a soft voice, “Look here, awhile, they would 
fain honour this head of mine, which I am to lose, within a few hours, 
for my sins.” 

The will being then read, and shut, he, throwing himself, as it were, 
upon me, with a most modest kind of sweetness, said, “ Father, I am 
already reconciled, but I would fain make a general confession of my 
whole life to your reverence. And although, since I came into prison, 
I did the same in effect at the instance of my lady, my mother ; yet 
know that I had then no light, or feeling of my sins in respect of that 
which now I discover in my heart. For, one thing it is, dear Father, 
for a man to confess himself when he is in the sight of death, and 
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another to do it not thinking of death, or, at least, but considering it as 
afar off.” And so, calling for a little book which he had above in the 
prison, showing a man the way how to confess his sins exactly well, 
which his good mother had brought to him some days before, he began 
his confession. Wherein, my Lord God doth know, that, as it is 
lawful for me by that most ample authority which himself gave me, to 
declare as much thereof as I should think fit, so if I were able to 
express it I say not that Rome would be astonished at it, but all Italy 
would be so. For if I speak of the exact manner that he held, 
forasmuch as concerned the particular, descending even to idle words, 
and any other such little thing, me thought I was hearing some well 
exercised religious man. In the explicating of circumstances, and the 
unfolding of intricate and entangled cases, it was as if he had been 
some profound divine. In relating the determinate number and the 
various kinds of his sins, he made proof of one who had a most 
fresh and happy memory. 

This rare gentleman, pausing now and then between the confession 
of his sins, and suffering certain tears to fall quietly upon my knees, he 
would be wiping them away, and that being done, he would often use 
to say with sighs, “‘O Father, how good hath our Lord been to me? 
Let Him now be blessed, as often, and yet more often than I have 
offended Him in my former life (pp. g9o—95). 


He made the confessor write down all his sins, and insisted 
on holding the stand dish, and he “read these lines, when I 
had done, and did kiss them, and bathe them in tears.” And 
so bitterly did he weep “as that he bathed a good part of one 
of my arms, and my sleeve was as wet as if it had rained from 
above.” 

His self-accusation was so complete, that he 


Lay before me (as if it had been in one single prospect) the whole 
course of his life, with so much clarity and brevity, that I found myself 
as obliged to ask him if during many days before he had not applied 
himself to make such a preparation. To which the young nobleman 
made this answer: ‘So great is the light (as I have already insinuated) 
which my dear Lord Jesus vouchsafes to give me at this instant, of 
my whole life, that even whilst I am confessing methinks I behold 
all my actions as in a glass, and I read all my thoughts and words 
as in a book (pp. 118, 119). 


When his confession was over, absolution given, and his 
penance recited, the Congregation gathered once more round 
him, and the confessor exhorted him to bear patiently for his 
sins the violent and dishonourable death that was at hand. 
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And so much the better you may accept thereof, for that you are 
not to die in public, upon the bridge, as the ordinary custom bears ; 
but privately here below, in the court, as it wont be used, towards you 


peers (pp. 130, 131). 


To which the Baron who was ever ready, made this answer. 


I could wish for a more ignominious death. And be you pleased 
to know, that to have died in public would have given me I know not 
what increase of consolation and gusto. For so I might have hoped 
by public penance to have made a better amends for my public crimes. 
And God doth know that I take no contentment to receive the favour 
of dying privately. But yet howsoever, if the determination which 
is made be such, I resist it not: our Lord will accept the promptitude 


of my will (pp. 132, 133). 


So went on the blessed train of pious thoughts suggested, 
and holy answers, advice offered and humbly and dutifully 


received. 


When these things were ended, I said, “It will not be amiss that 
we recite the Litanies, if these gentlemen shall think fit.” “And I,” 
said the young lord, “if you and they be so contented, will be he 
that shall recite them.” They all made answer in the negative, saying 
to him, “Your lordship would but weary yourself too much.” “ Nothing 
less,” said he, “ but to me it will be of extreme contentment,” and so 
(without more dispute) they put the book into his hand, and (kneeling 
even by me, against a form) he began the Litanies, to which we 
answered, “ Ora pro co—Pray for him.” There was not a man amongst 
us who accompanied not the words of his mouth with the tears of 
his eyes ; and especially when, with incredible affection and devotion 
he repeated these words: “A mala morte, a potestate diaboli,a penis 
inferni, libera me Domine—Deliver me, O Lord, from an evil death, 
from the power of the devil, and from the torments of hell.” But he 
(O admirable repose of that mind) did not shed one tear. Nay, 
myself being in tears who held up the candle by him (and not being 
able to repress them), he stirred me with his elbow, and made other 
signs to them, that so, giving over their weeping, they might answer 


him (pp. 159—161). 


Then, with Troilo kneeling beside him, the priest said the 
recommendation for a departing soul. At last the time for 
Mass approaching, he asked to be delivered from his manacles, 
which when the Baron was freed from, he “would needs kiss, 
and kissing them he sighed, and so held his peace.” 

P, 165, 
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He sent a most. loving message to his good mother, begging 
the priest to bear to her the tidings of his death and to visit her 
often and comfort her ; but above all to implore her to forgive 
entirely all who had had a share in his death. He sent, too, 
an expression of sorrow to his vassals whom he had scandalized, 
and to the Holy Father “for having given His Holiness so much 
cause of trouble and grief, especially in the beginning of his 
pontificate, and in the midst of the joy which hath been ex- 
pressed for his assumption to the Apostolic See.” ” 

Holy Mass was soon announced and Troilo heard it, some- 
times in tears, sometimes gazing fixedly at the crucifix, at other 
times speaking to his confessor who was at his side. At the 
elevation, he exclaimed, “O dear Jesus, be Thou a Jesus to 
me in this hour.” Then he was still, till at the Agnus Dei, he 
again sought absolution, and went up to Holy Communion, 
and retired to pray motionless and absorbed. In the holy 
conversation that followed, he seemed to explain the secret of 
his marvellous conversion, for— 


Being asked to what devotions he had been most particularly 
affected, he answered, “To that of our Blessed Lady, in whose honour 
I did daily recite her office, but with an impure mouth, and how, then, 
could that be accepted by her? ‘And till within these two years, I 
made,” said he, “ much account of going to confession, which, through 
the mercy of our Lord, I resolved never to intermit, unless it were by 
some very unlucky accident that should have interposed itself; and 
I ever carried living in my heart the memory of many things, which 
formerly, upon several occasions had been represented to me by sundry 
religious Fathers with whom I had much conversed [insinuating thereby, 
as I conceive, the Fathers of the Chiesa Nuova], and when I had 
means to do it in private, I never failed any day to salute the Blessed 
Virgin upon my bare knees” (pp. 207—209.) 


Troilus insisted on begging pardon at the feet of each of 
his guards and of the warder for the trouble he had given them. 
The Angelus Bell signalled the approach of death, and at 
length the executioner entered. 


And no man had the heart to tell him of it; but he, perceiving 
that there was a press of people, did gently turn his face about and 
saw him. As soon as he had set eye upon him, he was not troubled 
with it at all, but he armed himself only with the sign of the holy 
Cross ; and making a countenance to me, who stood close by him, he 
rose and said: “Well, the hour is come; gentlemen, let us go, and 
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that cheerfully.” And they all answering thus: “ Yea, let it be done 
cheerfully, Signor Troilo, cheerfully, for the love of Jesus ;” he turned 
towards the executioner, who, kneeling down at his feet to ask his 
pardon, “Do your office,” said he, “in the name of God, for so He 
will have it.” ‘* Your lordship,” said he, “is to unbutton your doublet 
about your neck,” and he (being as ready on the one side as he was 
modest on the other), with his own hands began to unbutton. “ It is 
not enough,” said the chief executioner, “‘the doublet must be put 
off.” But the rest of the officers of justice were not desirous that he 
should put off his doublet. Yet the generous nobleman said that 
howsoever, he would do it if they thought fit. ‘ For,” said he, “it 
shall not greatly trouble me, and if you have a mind to it, I will strip 
myself from head to foot for the love of God.” Already, therefore, he 
was beginning to untie himself; but it sufficed that he was unbuttoned 
to the shoulders. Then, one of the Confortator# putting him in mind 
of “ Von erubescam,” &c., and the officer coming to tie his arms in 
such a fashion as that, when he should be arrived at the block, his 
body might have much leave to move. “In the name of God,” said 
he, “bind both my arms, and my hands too, if your will be such, for 
my Lord Jesus was yet much worse bound for me.” 

Being therefore thus accommodated, they cast a gown about his 
back, and we kneeled down before the altar, in act, as if he had 
craved a benediction at the hands of our Lord. And without the 
least change of colour, beginning the A/iserere of himself; and being 
come as far as the outward room, he paused there, with an incredible 
decency and grace. And he said to some of the bystanders, “ Might 
I not thank my lord, the Governor of the Castle,!® before I die?” 
And they, presenting I know not what excuse of his not being risen, 
he accepted thereof; and commanded a gentleman who served the 
Governor that he should thank him in his name. And _ having 
demanded pardon of many of the assistants, and exhorting them in 
some very few words to virtue; by the example which they had before 
their eyes of the contrary, he went on witi the very same verse of the 
Miserere, where he had left before. And sometimes turning towards 
me, he would be saying, “‘ Come, Father, come ; to heaven, to heaven.” 
And it was a strange thing, that he being in pantoufles, and going down 
such a long pair of stairs, as that is (which stairs are much broken 
by reason of the artillery, which upon frequent occasions is drawn 
up and down by that way), yet did not his foot once slip. Nay, and 
I, failing to tread right many times, though I were in shoes, he willed 
me to take care of myself. 

When he was arrived to the other open stairs, where many persons 
of the castle were to see him, one of the Confortatori, who was well 
experienced in those occasions, and stood on the one hand placing a 


18 John Francis Aldobrandini, a distant relative of Clement the Eighth, and 
married to his neice. 
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Crucifix before him, and, as it were, covering him therewith, cried out 
with a strong voice, ‘‘Let Jesus Christ live; be not frighted, my 
lord.” To which he, after he had ended the verse which he was 
pronouncing, made this answer, “ Yea, let Christ Jesus live, in Whom, 
whilst I am hoping, I do not fear to be confounded.” And then, said I, 
“In te Domine speravi, non confundar in zternum,” which being 
repeated by him, he spake thus to them: “Take the Crucifix aside ; 
let all the people see me. For if I be good for nothing else, at least 
I may serve them for an example.” There passed one that way with 
a bottle of wine in his hand, who saluted the Baron upon his knee, and 
the Baron courteously re-saluted him, and so returned to the same 
verse of the Psalm which he had formerly begun. Soon after, passing 
through the people which stood there a little thick, he said, “‘ Learn 
by my example to live well, and pray for me.” And thus with Psalms 
and ejaculatory prayers he came to the block, where there was store of 
lookers-on. 

The intrepid Baron pausing there said thus, “I would desire, in 
these last moments of my life, to see, at least, and salute, and thank 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Castle, since I cannot see my lord the 
Governor.” But the Lieutenant by no means resolving to go towards 
him, for the extreme tenderness wherewith he was taken, the noble 
youth perceiving it and turning to me, said, “ Father, his heart serveth 
him not to come, and perhaps I make the people stay too long.” 
O most valiant and most undaunted mind, which was troubled more 
with the slight incommodity of others, than with the apprehension of his 
own imminent death. At last, he cheerfully advancing forward, the 

. Lieutenant came before him, and the Baron, casting himself upon 
his knees, said to me, “In courtesy, Father, take off my hat.” Which 
the good gentleman observing, did with a most bitter and true cry of 
tears even spread himself all upon the ground, and the bystanders, upon 
that occasion, did cast themselves all upon their knees, nor was there 
anything heard but a loud voice of tears. This generous young lord 
said then thus to him, “Sir, do not weep. I had no design but to 
salute you, to thank you, and to beg your pardon, as now I do, hoth of 
yourself, and in your person, at the hands of all them who are present 
here, desiring them to learn at my cost and to pray for my soul.” This 
he said with so strong a voice, as that he was heard notwithstanding 
the noise of their weeping. I also, was not able to stay my tears, when 
he, leaning towards my ear spake these very words now below, as before 
he had done above. “ Behold, your reverence is weeping, and yet still 
you tell me that I must have a noble heart.” Then, having repeated 
divers times, “In manus tuas Domine, commendo spiritum meum,” 
and “Suscipe me Domine, secundum eloquium tuum, et non confundas 
me ab expectatione mea,” he was wished to ascend and then to lay 
himself down upon the scaffold. At the same instant one of the Con- 
JSortatort saying to him, “ Cheerfully, Signor Troilo; courageously, 
Signor Troilo ;” and a whole cry of prayers being raised and made by 
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all the company for him, that valiant heart did answer even with a 
smiling countenance, “ Know, gentlemen, that I die cheerfully, for the 
love of Jesus Christ, and in penance for my sins.” 

As therefore he was laying down his head, “ Where,” said he, “is 
the Father?” and turning towards the executioner he said, “Stay awhile, 
I will be reconciled.” And beckoning me first towards him with his 
countenance, ‘ Father,” said he, ‘‘on this hand I place my good angel, 
and on that St. Paul and St. John the Baptist, our Blessed Lady shall 
stand before. Your reverence must remember to perform the promise 
which you made me, I will say, ‘ O done Jesu, esto mihi Jesus—O good 
Lord Jesus, be Thou a Jesus to me,’ and when you shall see that the 
cord is in cutting, you must say, ‘Ego te absolvo,’ &c., that so when I 
shall invoke the name of Jesus, and you absolve me, my soul may begin 
her journey from this body of mine towards heaven, by the mercy of my 
Lord, as I confide it shall.” 

I do ingenuously confess that I was so mightily amazed within 
myself and I fell into such an excess of weeping, that I had not a word 
to answer at the instant, but in the language of tears. And he, in 
laying his head upon the block expressly spake these very words. 
“Dear Father, draw near me. Let it suffice and I take you to witness 
that I protest myself in my desire to lay down a thousand heads in this 
one head of mine, and in this one life to offer up a thousand lives. 
I accuse myself for not doing it with that fervour of devotion, that 
vehemency of contrition, and that promptitude of resignation which 
I have been told and taught. But I know not how to do more. I 
accuse myself as truly of all the sins which I have confessed unto your 
reverence, as if now I did repeat them to you, one by one. In penance, 
if it please you, I will give my head to Christ as a punishment which is 
most deserved by me, and of you I desire absolution.” 

So did this noble heart, which neither was, nor was to be conquered 
or daunted, lay down that head upon the block. And saying then, 
“Bring hither the Crucifix, that I may see it.” He began also to say, 
““O bone Jesu, esto mihi Jesus,” being accompanied by all the people, 
who were already upon their knees, and who also invoked the name of 
Jesus. And myself standing close at the one side of his head, and 
looking still when the executioner would go about to cut the cord, as 
soon as I saw that the knife was lifted up for that purpose, I said 
outright, ‘‘ Ego te absolvo ab omnibus peccatis tuis, in nomine Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” He did then both more speedily and 
more loudly than was his custom, say, “Jesu, sis mihi Jesus,” and at the 
same instant his head flew off at once from his body, and myself, with 
many others also, did see that his head being already cut off, did pro- 
duce the last syllable of the name of Jesus, with a strong kind of hiss, 
or whisper (pp. 234—254). 


We may suppose the prayer of Troilo was heard, and that 
his spirit of forgiveness was shared by his family. His first 
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cousin, Andrew Duke of Cesi, married Anne Aldobrandini, the 
granddaughter of John Francis Aldobrandini, the Governor of 
S. Angelo. Carlotta Savelli, the daughter of Paul, who was a 
third cousin of Troilo, married Peter, the son of the said John 
Francis Aldobrandini, and father consequently of Anne Duchess 
of Cesi; while the last of the house, Julius Savelli, married 
another of Clement the Eighth’s family. 

Julius’ sister, Mary, became the wife of Duke Cesarini, and 
their only child, Livia, married Frederic Sforza, who took the 
title of Sforza-Cesarini, and inherited the arms and what 
remained of the property of so many illustrious houses. 

The end of the Cesi family, according to Litta, was still 
sadder. Duke Rignano, the last of his race, married against 
his father’s will, and enraged at the opposition he met with 
retired to Germany, abandoned his faith, and died childless at 
Dresden in 1799. 


O Filit et File. 


TRANSLATED. 


O alps and striplings, hear love’s story : 
The King of Heaven, the King of Glory, 
This day hath risen from cerements gory. 


At gleam of East, earth’s blush resembling, 
Around the tomb, with awe and trembling, 
The Lord’s disciples were assembling. 


At dawn, with love their anguish calming, 
Three Maries, stifling sobs and psalming, 
Came bent upon the Lord’s embalming. 


An angel, clad in garments glowing, 
There sate who spoke thus—“ Fear not, knowing 
To Galilee the Lord is going.” 


And John, of all the twelve beloved, 
Outstripping Peter who fast moved, 
First reached the tomb as love behovéd. 
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Both they and theirs while grief yet wrung them, 
Behold ! Christ one day stood among them : 
“Peace!” when He breathed, joy pain-like stung them. 


But Didymus, not present, hearing 
Of His, their Jesus’, reappearing, 
Withheld his faith, deception fearing. 


‘“* Behold, O Thomas unbelieving, 
My feet, My hands, My side, and, grieving, 
Mark well these wounds no sight deceiving.” 


Who, when he saw his Lord’s flesh keeping 
Those brands of death, his heart upleaping, 
‘“* My lord, my God!” cried he there weeping. 


Yea, rather, bless¢d they who see not, 
Yet whose undoubting faith will flee not 
Though visual proof, even one, there be not. 


Upon this holy feast, now, raising 
Our hearts to heaven in songs of praising, 
Sing Him of glory, sun-like blazing. 


In hushed humility avowing, 
With knees and hearts and senses bowing, 
All His great mercies life endowing. 


CHARLES KENT. 
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Ethics of Persecution. 


—>— 


IN our last number we gave a brief notice of the first part of 
Father Morris’ volume on our Catholic Forefathers, treating of 
the life of Father Weston. Of the concluding portion, which is 
occupied with the adventures of Anthony Tyrrell, we now 
proceed to lay a short account before our readers. There is 
nothing, it is true, in the character of the man himself that calls 
for much notice ; but his career has an especial value, as letting 
us into the secret workings and true nature of the highly 
elaborated system of persecution that Elizabeth and her 
Government brought to bear with such perverse ingenuity and 
unrelenting savageness on her unfortunate Catholic subjects. 
The main staple of the narrative is supplied by a manuscript 
work prepared for publication by Father Persons, entitled, The 
Fall of Anthony Tyrrell. This work consists of portions of the 
statement drawn up by Tyrrell after his first fall; but it was 
never published, owing, no doubt, to Tyrrell’s speedy return to 
his “dog’s vomit,” as Lord Burghley calls it. —Two contemporary 
manuscripts of the work are in existence, and both are to be 
found in the English College at Rome. The Reverend Joseph 
Stevenson has made a transcript of the copy that is in the 
best state of preservation ; and it is of this transcript, lodged in 
the Public Record Office, that Father Morris has availed himself 
in his present volume. He has further illustrated the narrative 
by the original papers in the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum, which fall naturally into their places and bear 
out the story. Every guarantee of the substantial accuracy of 
this strange history is thus abundantly afforded. 

Anthony Tyrrell, the hero, if we may dignify him by such 
a name, of the story, was one of the sons of George Tyrrell, who 
“left England with his two sons in order that he might continue 
faithful to the Church of God.” The family was of knightly 
rank, and claimed descent from Sir Walter Tyrrell, who shot 
William Rufus. The heralds at least admitted the truth of this 
claim, for one of them thus commemorates the event in a note 
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placed at the top of the family pedigree. “This Sir Walter 
Tyrrell, shooting at a deer, unaware hit King William Rufus 
in the breast, that he fell down dead and never spake word: the 
King at that time being hunting in the New Forest, being the 
morrow after Lammas Day, anno 1100, anno regni sui 13 
His body was laid upon a collier’s cart, and drawn with one 
silly lean beast to the city of Winchester, and there buried.” 
The family divided into three branches, the senior branch being 
seated at Heron in Essex, and connected with the Petres and 
other Catholic families of the county. George was the fourth 
son of Sir Thomas Tyrrell of Heron, and of Constance, daughter 
of John Blount, Lord Mountjoy. The family were Catholics, 
and stood well with Queen Mary, though they found their 
Catholicity no recommendation during the reign of her successor. 
George seems to have been the most steadfast in his faith of all 
the family, and we meet with him in consequence in a state of 
great destitution in Belgium. 


At Michaelmas, 1573, George, then an old man, left his wife and 
daughter at Cambray in Belgium, and went on foot, accompanied by 
his other son, carrying such baggage as they took with them, to implore 
aid of the King of Spain. That his journey was not in vain we may 
gather from a note among the State Papers of “ Englishmen entertained 
by the King of Spain,” dated in November, 1573. “Tyrrell,” it says, 
“Cotton, Pet, Tichborne, Strodlen, Swinborn, Greffy, and Smith, 1300 
ducats ; and some 20 ducats, some 15 ducats a month in Flanders or 
Milan.” 


In 1574, Anthony Tyrrell had taken his Bachelor’s degree 
in one of the Universities, but for want of £10 was unable to 
proceed to his Master’s degree. He was thus forced to “take 
another condition not so commodious,” and was in the service 
of some one on the Continent, whom he left without warning to 
accompany Christopher Dryland, then a young man, “but new 
come over,” and not having yet commenced his studies for the 
priesthood. Tyrrell started with a crown in his pocket, thinking 
it enough to take him to Dunkirk, but when they got there they 
seem to have yielded to the temptation of crossing over to 
England, where Anthony went about for some time, living upon 
‘his friends and relations. 

It was during this period that the first of Tyrrell’s numerous 
apprehensions took place. He was taken at Milton, near 
Sittingbourne, in Kent, a town situated at the head of a creek 
which opens into the Channel between the Isle of Sheppey and 
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the coast of Kent. He had probably repaired to that place 
with the view of securing a passage to the Continent, but was 
captured by one Edward Bury, and at once sent on to Lord 
Rich for examination, with a letter which shows how sharp a 
look out was kept on fugitives long before a Jesuit had landed 
in England, or the Spanish fleet had threatened her shores. 

Tyrrell was probably a year and a half in prison at this time, 
and he seems to have owed his release to Lord Burghley, to 
whom Anthony addressed a petition, though it does not appear 
whether the object of his request was restoration to liberty or 
some other favour. Whatever the case was, a letter still exists 
which was written by George Tyrrell to Burghley to thank his 
lordship for his merciful dealing with Anthony, and it is well 
worth reading as manifesting the brave and loyal spirit of the 
man, and furnishing a reply to the ordinary charge of treason 
that was in those days urged against Catholics. 


I am reported as I hear to be a traitor to my prince, an enemy to 
my country, which are very grave enormities and heinous crimes, and 
require of my part some purgation, as I shall answer before the Divine 
Majesty when He shall sit in His glorious and terrible throne to judge 
and reward our doings. 

AsI did depart thence, so in like manner I remain here, for no 
other cause than for quieting and satisfaction of my conscience, and 
to end this my old age in penance for my former iniquities, in the fear 
and true faith and service of God in the unity of His Catholic Church ; 
and so pray for her Grace’s Majesty, my country, and among others 
your good lordship and my Lord of Leicester. 

For what other thing could move me? I freely confess I served a 
most royal prince, and for her wisdom far excelling my place of service. 
By so much of more honour the meeter it was unto her Majesty, her 
favour and bountiful liberality towards me, I [ac]knowledge and confess 
not a little. I found your honour always my good lord, and ready 
in all times to further any reasonable suit, the which courtesy I may not 
forget while I live. 

Here I do remain in great misery concerning corporal necessaries, 
destitute of sufficiency to relieve my necessities, yet the quietness of 
conscience which causeth a continual gladness of heart, and abundance 
of spiritual riches far passingly supplieth the lack of the other. Where- 
fore I shall most humbly request your honour to continue my good 
lord, and as occasion and opportunity may serve, to report unto her 
Grace’s Majesty that I remain her humble servant and true subject, 
the care of my soul and my duty to God only reserved; yea, the very 
same I was in my old mistress’ time, Queen Mary. Assure your 
honour nothing can be proved to the contrary. 
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In connection with this period of Anthony Tyrrell’s career 
Father Morris introduces to our notice a miscreant of the name 
of Jhones or Johnes, who was a minister, and having got into 
the Marshalsea prison for some reason or other, found many 
Catholic priests’ there, and was reconciled to the Catholic 
Church. He thus came to be looked upon as a Catholic, and 
used his character as such as a means of selling himself to the 
Government as a spy. Three of his letters are given, and they 
are interesting as giving one more proof of the base system of 
espionage to which Catholics were subjected by the Ministers 
of Elizabeth. 

These letters are written to Mills, Walsingham’s seeretary, 
and contain references to historical names. For instance, in one 
he gives notice “that there shall be upon Sunday sennight a 
Mass at my Lord Bishop Hethe (Nicholas Heath, Archbishop 
of York), which was Bishop of York, and he doth dwell a little 
way of Windsor as I heard say, but I shall see afore it be long.” 
Johnes also mentions having received 2s. from Dr. Feckenham ; 
and he further acknowledges that he might starve but for a 
gentlewoman of the Tyrrell family, whom he calls “his mistress,” 
and yet he proposes to send Walsingham word “when she doth 
receive,” that she and her priest may be taken. He says, with 
reference to this lady, that “she doth wear a chain of gold, and 
I have seen more books in her house of Papistry than any place 
else ;’ and then proceeds to prefer the petition, that he may have 
“the benefit of that she doth lose by the statute, and if it be 
but the chain that she doth wear.” The “statute” here alluded 
to is probably the “statute of apparel, of wines, and keeping of 
horses,” 33 Henry the Eighth, by which gold chains were 
forbidden. Such were the low and unprincipled tools employed 
by the disgraceful statecraft of Elizabeth’s Government in their 
campaign against the Catholic Church. What wonder, when 
the principals themselves were gorged with the plunder of the 
Church, that these base instruments should batten on the 
smaller garbage that fell in their way. 

We next find Tyrrell at Rome, where he entered the English 
College when it was first opened in 1579. On the 23rd of April 
in that year he took the College oath along with Ralph Sherwin 
and forty-eight others, being then twenty-seven years of age, 
and remained in the College for a course of theology which 
must, unfortunately, have been dangerously short, as we find 
him in England a priest within two years of that date. He 
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was not left long at large, for on the 29th of April, 1581, being 
seen in the street by John Nichols, an apostate, he was arrested 
and thrown into the Gatehouse prison, where he and Father 
Rishton, another student of the English College, are reported 
to have lived for a time in great joy. This second imprisonment 
did not last long, for he contrived to break prison and make 
his escape. 

Tyrrell’s third imprisonment was in 1586, when he was 
lodged in the Counter, having a good reputation amongst 
Catholics, as we learn from a letter of Father Southwell to 
Father Agazzari, an abstract of which was sent by some agent 
to Walsingham, and where we are told “that Father Tyrrell, a 
man that hath done much good, is taken, and two days before 
the writing hereof two others.” It was Tyrrell’s dealings in the 
Counter that furnished the burden of his confessions, and the 
document containing them, as left by Father Persons, is given 
in its integrity by Father Morris. 

We must not linger over Father Persons’ Preface, in which 
he sets forth his somewhat quaint but sound and solid reasons 
for making the fall of Anthony Tyrrell still more public than 
it was, but proceed at once to the Confession itself. This 
Confession is the story of one who was four times a Catholic, 
and three times turned Protestant. “The case,” as Father 
Morris observes, “is singular enough, and the story very 
instructive, for it lets us see what influence was brought to bear 
on any priests in Queen Elizabeth’s prisons who showed signs 
of weakness, and what work was expected of them in return for 
the gift of their lives. As for that which comes from his pen, 
the reader must judge for himself, from the circumstances, when 
the man is telling the truth and when he is telling lies. He 
wrote equally well, saving the prolixity in which that age. 
delighted, on either side. When he was free, he wrote one 
way, when in duress another; but at the end, as Father Weston 
has already told us, he showed on which side he thought it best 
to die.” 

Tyrrell commences his statement by a very humble and 
lengthy act of self-accusation, of which the title that he gives 
to his narrative may be taken as indicating its tone and spirit. 
“The lamentable confession of Anthony Tyrrell, priest, unworthy 
of that holy name and sacred profession, as by the most pitiful 
discourse following shall plainly appear, wherein to the honour 
of Almighty God, Whose Majesty I have most grievously 
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offended, to my own temporal shame and confusion, worthily 
of all the world to be contemned, and to the help of all other 
sinful and wretched sinners, that by true repentance their lives 
may be amended, I have set down with as much sorrow of heart 
as it pleased Almighty God to yield me, although nothing 
comparable to the quality of my crime, such offences as I have 
committed and are necessary of the world to be known, 
beseeching God of His infinite mercy to pardon me, and all 
good and charitable people with compassion to pity me and 
pray for me, that my deserved confusion here on earth may, 
through the sweet merits of our Saviour’s Passion, procure the 
last spark of His grace to deliver my soul from everlasting 
torments, which worthily I have deserved.” It can hardly be 
denied that these professions have somewhat of a truthful ring, 
and that more especially as nothing was to be gained, and 
everything was to be lost, as far as this world was concerned, 
by giving utterance to them. 

Tyrrell then proceeds to give an account of his apprehension 
and behaviour in prison before his fall, of his various examina- 
tions and answers, and the beginnings and secret motives of his 
yielding. By the payment of £10 he had gained greater liberty 
within the prison, and this liberty gradually led to over freedom 
and licence of life, and “thus,” to use his own words, “ by little 
and little sensuality creeping into me, and less armed with the 
defence of God’s grace than I was for the resisting of sin, I 
upon the sudden was sent for to Justice Young, and although 
I determined all the way I went not to speak anything that 
should be either offensive to God or to my conscience, yet by 
reason of my indisposition and former carelessness for such 
events, when it came to the point I somewhat faltered.” The 
thin end of the wedge was thus introduced, and he repre- 
sents himself as committing himself to one false statement after 
another until finally, as he says, the devil “so persuaded me 
altogether to forsake my religion and to become on the sudden 
a zealous Protestant, as brought into it without conference or 
study, only by revelation: for otherwise, thought I, in all my 
intended mischiefs, if I keep my Catholic religion still and play 
such parts as I now purposed, I should be most odible unto 
God and unto all Catholics, and be but contemned also of the 
Protestants for my labour, and hardly of them to be beloved.” 

Tyrrell attributes this final resolution to the apprehension 
of Ballard, or Fortescue, who was mixed up with the Babington 
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Plot, and with whom Tyrrell himself had lived on terms of 
close intimacy both at home and abroad. Of his connection 
with Ballard we shall have something to say further on. He 
lost no time in writing to Justice Young to acquaint him with 
his resolution, and also to request that he might be brought into 
the presence of the Lord Treasurer, by dealing with whom 
directly he flattered himself that more benefit would accrue than 
by the intervention of Justice Young, who might easily make 
the transaction serve his own purposes rather than promote the 
interests of Tyrrell himself. 

Burghley at once admitted him to an interview, and received 
him with “unctuous words.” “He told me as he doubted not 
but that God could call a man home at all times miraculously, 
as He called Paul and others, yet my conversion could not be 
but strange, both by reason of my bringing up and long con- 
versation ; adding that subite mutationes were valde periculosa, 
or at least suspiciose, which, as I remember, were then his words, 
and therefore willed me to deal sincerely and plainly in every- 
thing.” The wily old politician at once knew his man, and 
determined to turn him to the best account. The interview was 
followed by a letter from Burghley, requiring as a proof of the 
reality of his conversion that Tyrrell should furnish him with 
full information concerning the proceedings of Ballard and 
others. 

Tyrrell replied to the letter by a long statement, of which 
he gives an account in his Confession, and as it still exists in 
the original, the accuracy of that account can be fairly tested. 
But Burghley’s appetite for congenial fare of this kind was not 
easily satisfied, and on the receipt of Tyrrell’s document he at 
once proceeded to ply his victim with further questions. These 
were put under the form of twenty-eight articies, the contents 
of which are given by Tyrrell, as well as his replies to them, 
together with his acknowledgment of the falsehood of those 
replies where occasion offers, which is pretty nearly under every 
article. The original of Tyrrell’s replies is also in existence, 
and Father Morris uses it freely in illustration of his statements 
in the Confession. 

The unhappy man, after having thus committed himself 
fully to his career of crime, at the expense of the lives and 
fortunes of the many innocent persons that he enumerates, 
persisted in his evil courses notwithstanding the bitter reproaches 
of his conscience, which he from time to time quaintly and 
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touchingly describes. He became, in fact, a slave of Elizabeth’s 
Government in that diabolical system of espionage that was 
worked with such terrible effect during the whole of her reign, 
and carried on his operations amongst his Catholic fellow- 
prisoners in the miost revolting form. Suspicion having been. 
excited amongst the Catholics in the Counter by his frequent 


visits to Justice Young, Tyrrell was removed to the Clink on: 


September 13, 1586. To throw the Catholics then in the Clink 
off their guard, the wretched man made an hypocritical con- 
fession to Mr. Lowe, a priest then lying in prison there, and 
even said Mass the next day in order the better to carry on his 
deception. 

The view taken by Mr. Justice Young of Tyrrell’s dissimu- 
lation is thus amusingly given. 


“O sir,” quoth I, “I thought myself very hardly beset with 
Papists when I was in the Counter, and thought myself troubled 
with one priest, Dryland, but now I am fallen into hell mouth 
itself” (this speech you must imagine to be used when devils talk 
together), “for now I cannot turn any way for Popish priests. Such 
Masses, such confessions, such trumperies” (so devilishly did I then 
term them), “such concourse of comers, such goers, as you would 
wonder to hear it, and verily,” quoth I, “unless I should dissemble 
in the highest degree, there can be no longer tarrying for me there.” 
“ Dissemble,” quoth Justice Young, “‘marry, what else, Mr. Tyrrell? 
Dissemble and spare not, remember always the cause wherefore and 
why you do it. You can do God no better service than in hunting 
and deciphering out traitors; and as for their works of abomination 
that you are forced to exercise, remember always the example of 
Naaman Syrus, that when you are in the midst of all idolatry, as 
hearing or saying of Mass, lift up your heart to the only Lord of 
Israel although you suffer your knees to bow before this wicked Baal.” 

When Justice Young had ended his wholesome counsel, “O sir,” 
quoth I, “but what if I, having made a vow to relinquish their 
abominable religion, both to God and my Lord Treasurer, what and 
if it should chance that I should be taken at Mass again?” “Why,” 
quoth he, “if you should, we would dispense with you; we would not 
think ever the worse of you; we would make a certain outward show 
of displeasure, and so seem to trouble you, but we would soon bring 
you into your former good terms again.” “Dispense,” thought I, 
“from whom received he that authority? Surely,” I imagined, “from 
the devil himself.” But I thought his dispensation good enough for 
my case and condition, and so smiled in my sleeve and went on telling 
him (as little devils are wont to do to Lucifer when they have been 
abroad to work knavery) such matters as I had found in the Clink. 
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I told him of the number of priests, of their daily saying Mass, their 
several places and chambers, all their orders, doings, times, and hours, 
as also all their conveyances that they had for conveying away their . 


Church stuff. 


But Tyrrell had still higher authority to fall back upon as 
regards dispensations. Burghley thus writes to him. 


I have three or four days past read your letters written since you 
came to the Clink, and by reason of my continual business I have 
deferred to answer you, which in truth at this time I cannot do so 
largely as if I were free from business I would. Therefore in brief this 
know you, that I like both your wisdom and loyalty so well, as I can 
find nothing to advise you of otherwise than I see yourself hath thought. 
Your dissimulation is to a good end, and therefore both tolerable 
and commendable. I pray you therefore persevere therein, as I will 
persevere in good will. 

In haste, 23rd of September, 1586. 

Your loving friend, 
W. BuRGHLEY. 


Nay, yet higher sanction was not wanting. The mighty 
Queen could take note of her vile instrument even while her 
mind was occupied with the fate of Mary of Scotland. Davison 
thus writes to Burghley on the eve of the latter's journey to 
Fotheringay, October 4, 1586. 


The letter from Tyrrell was very agreeable to her, both for the style 
and affection of the man, which she greatly commendeth, allowing your 
lordship and Mr. Secretary to take what course with him you shall think 
fittest for her service. : 


We have heard much of late of the accusations against 
Catholics, with reference to the maxim that the end justifies 
the means. How Elizabeth and her Ministers viewed that 
maxim theoretically we need not concern ourselves to inquire, 
for there can be no question that they not only admitted it, 
but acted upon it most energetically in practice, even when 
taken in its widest acceptation. 

We cannot dwell in detail upon this unhappy man’s career 
of ignominy and crime, a full account of which our readers will 
find in Father Morris’ book We shall content ourselves with 
one special case as an illustration, selected both on account of 
its intrinsic importance, and of its bearing upon some recent 
controversies. 
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We cannot do better than produce the case as it is stated 
by Father Morris in his Introduction. 


Lord Acton, in a letter to the Zimes newspaper of November 24th, 
1874, expressed himself in the following words. “The case of Tyrrell, 
in the time of Gregory the Thirteenth, resembles that of Ridolfi, but 
Mr. Froude gives, I think, good reason to doubt the evidence on which 
it rests.” Mr. Froude has had some severe things said of him, but 
nothing so severe as this has been said before. It can have no sense 
if it is not ironical. “The case of Ridolfi,” in Lord Acton’s language, 
signifies that Pope Pius the Fifth sanctioned Ridolfi’s plan for the 
murder of Queen Elizabeth. ‘‘The case of Tyrrell,” signifies that 
- Pope Gregory the Thirteenth approved of a similar plan which Tyrrell 
is supposed to have put before him. In Lord Acton’s judgment 
Mr. Froude gives “good reason to doubt the evidence” on which 
Tyrrell’s case rests. Yet Mr Froude calmly relates it as though it 
were undoubtedly and undeniably true. 

“Tt was towards the close of the Pontificate of Gregory the 
Thirteenth,” we read in his pages,! “that two young English Jesuits, 
Anthony Tyrrell, who tells the story, and Foscue or Fortescue, better 
known as Ballard, and concerned afterwards in the Babington con- 
spiracy, set out upon a journey to Rome on a noticeable errand.” 
The footnote contains a reference to “ Confessions of Anthony Tyrrell, 
made in the Tower.” ‘To readers who are accustomed to Mr. Froude’s 
habitual inaccuracy in the statement of facts, it is hardly needful to say 
that they must not think because Mr. Froude thinks well to say so, 
either that Tyrrell was ever in the Tower, or that he or Ballard were 
Jesuits. The one is as false as the other. And it is not less false, that 
Gregory the Thirteenth approved of a proposal for the assassination 
of Queen Elizabeth. But Mr. Froude, who gives such “good reason 
to doubt the evidence” on which the story rests, not only tells it as 
Tyrrell’s story, but he repeats his calumny without any mention of 
Tyrrell’s name, at a later stage of his ‘‘ History,”* when he introduces 
Jehn Ballard as “one of the two Jesuits who had sought and obtained 
the sanction of Gregory the Thirteenth to the Queen’s murder, and who 
had since clung to his purpose with the tenacity of a sleuth-hound.” 

Tyrrell wrote his story when he wanted to purchase Lord Burghley’s 
favour ; and when he was out of Burghley’s reach, he wrote to Queen 
Elizabeth in these words. ‘“ As for Pope Gregory, I protest, as I hope 
to be saved, I never heard him speak anything unto your Majesty’s 
prejudice or harm; but I have heard him with my own ears, and seen 
with mine own eyes to shed tears for your Majesty, wishing that all the 
blood in his body were spilt to do-you any good. And so far he hath 
been from persuading us to any treachery towards your person, as he 
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hath by his own mouth commanded us to pray for you, and not to 
intermeddle in anything but that directly concerned our profession - 
and this is the worst that ever I did know Pope Gregory to wish you, 
whom I have most falsely accused in many things.”. 

In a note Mr. Froude refers to this passage as it stands in the pages 
of Strype,*® but only to reject it as having been written when Tyrrell 
had “fallen again into the hands of the priests.” Mr. Froude adds, 
what is quite true, that when Tyrrell was in custody once more he 
“withdrew his recantation.” But how often the poor creature changed 
his religion and recanted his recantations, Mr. Froude does not say. 


After continuing in the Clink till towards the end of the 
year 1586, Tyrrell was liberated upon the sureties of a Catholic - 
friend, this being done at the instigation of Justice Young, who 
having exhausted the possibilities of mischief within the prison, 
meant to employ his base tool outside, or even to send him to 
play the spy abroad. But in the meantime the suspicions that 
Catholics had long entertained respecting Tyrrell had well nigh 
grown into certainty; and he was checked in the midst of his 
wickedness by the charitable intervention of Lewis Barlow, who 
through Tyrrell’s means was probably at that time in the 
Marshalsea. 

His mind had long been ill at ease, and he describes his 
wretched condition even while doing his evil work in the Clink. 


I thought them [the Catholic prisoners] chosen vessels of Almighty 
God, and my own self a wicked reprobate of the devil; for I found in 
myself no will of repentance. I thought my sins too abominable and 
grievous, and albeit I believed that God could forgive them, yet I 
assured m) self that He would never do it, for I found in myself no 
hope or desire of amendment. My sleeps were troublesome, my dreams 
fearful at my going to bed. I thought it booted not to pray, and yet 
without prayer I thought the devil would have too much power over 
me. ‘The sign of the cross and other customs of the Catholic Church 
I had laid aside, and yet at times fear forced me to use them. ; 


Again, he thus gives his estimate of those with whom he 
had to deal during the time of his perversion. 


If any man slipt besides myself, let him rise again by my example ; 
let all beware, for there is no hold with heretics ; they are never content 
with little ; they must have body and soul to perish together, and more 
too if it were possible; for if a man had ten thousand souls, and as 
many bodies, they of England would not rest until all were brought 
unto destruction. So long as I sought to conserve the grace of God, 
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by patience and constancy, so long I was a traitor, and worse than a 
traitor; but as soon as I applied myself to work all kinds of villany, then 
was I presently a good Protestant and a dutiful subject ; neither did they 
ever ask me word more of religion, so as most certain it is that they 
seek not the salvation of man’s soul, nor not who gives himself to the 
devil, so he serve their turn. Who would have thought? But it is 
too true. I have learnt the knowledge thereof too dear, unless God 
be the more merciful to pardon my fault ; for from the time that I first 
yielded myself into their possession, which hath been now almost four 
months complete, had they ever, think you, any talk with me in matters 
of religion? Verily, nota word. It sufficed them that I said I was 
not a Papist; and if I had been a devil (as I was little better), all to 
them had been one, so as I would do the feat they desired, which was 
to appeach the innocent, to bewray priests, to bewray Catholics, to 
bring them to searchers, to enrich them with spoils, to bring such in 
danger of their lives as they loved not. 


Barlow, as we have said, was the instrument of rescuing 
Tyrrell for a time from his unhappy plight, though it was not 
without difficulty that the latter withdrew himself from the 
meshes of Mr. Justice Young and my Lord Burghley. At 
length he succeeded in getting a passport and 45, and imme- 
diately left London, and made his way down to Leith, although 
the spies were at once upon his track. From Leith he passed 
over to Hamburgh. Before his departure he had written the 
revocation before us. Being arrived at Hamburgh, “and finding,” 
in Father Persons’ words, “the shame and confusion of this 
course to be bitter and more heavy in practice than in his 
fervour of repentance, he had imagined (for the execution of 
good purposes are commonly more hard, at leastwise for a 
time, than the contemplation), he began to faint, and to suffer 
himself once more, as he saith, to be assaulted and overcome 
by the devil so far forth as fearing that he should not be able 
to go forward with his purpose of penance, he yielded to go 
back to England.” There were some of Elizabeth’s commis- 
sioners at that time at Hamburg, upon whom he waited, and 
who, no doubt, had something to do with his decision. 

On Tyrrell’s return he was once more in the hands of the 
tempters, and yielded to their solicitations to revoke publicly 
in a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, all that he had confessed con- 
cerning his wicked proceedings, and to re-assert all his former 
false accusations. Sunday, January 31, 1588, was the day fixed 
for this pageant, and an immense concourse of people from all 
parts and of all conditions, many of the council and nobility 
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being found among them, were assembled to hear poor Tyrrell’s 
fresh recantation. But a woeful disappointment befell them. 
Conscience had not entirely lost her hold upon him ; and instead 
of the discourse expected, as soon as he mounted the pulpit, 
after having commended himself to God on his knees, he began 
to re-affirm all that he had said in his confession, instead of 
recanting the confession itself. We may imagine the uproar 
that followed ; for, Father Persons says, “They all began to 
cry Crucifige upon him and to pull him from the pulpit.” In 
the meantime Tyrrell had prepared a number of copies of his 
speech, and these he cast abroad amongst the crowd. One 
copy, Father Persons states, fell between two Catholics, Father 
Leigh, subsequently martyred, and a young man named Ralph 
Ashley, and was secured, notwithstanding the instant pro- 
clamation that none was to retain a copy under pain of death; 
and this, for other transcripts of it were at once made 
and disseminated, seems to have been translated into Latin, 
for Father Persons gives the discourse as a translation from the 
Latin copy printed in Trevers in Germany, in the same year, 
1588. 
Father Persons describes the scene at St. Paul’s Cross— 


In the main space, all was in marvellous hurly and burly at Paul’s 
Cross, where the people had heard three sermons in one hour, all 
contrary the one to the other; the first of the preacher in praise and credit 
of Tyrrell ; the second of Tyrrell himself in derogation of the preacher ; 
the third of Justice Young threatening death to those that should 
believe Tyrrell. But the concourse of people was so unruly as Tyrrell 
was carried away on men’s shoulders to the gaol of Newgate, by 
St.Nicholas’ shambles in Newgate Market, the Protestants crying out 
vengeance upon him, and he weeping bitterly and knocking his breast, 
and affirming that he had done nothing that day but upon mere forte 
and compulsion of his conscience; and the concourse was so great 
about the prison as they were forced to change him within two hours 
after to the Counter, where none came unto him but Topcliffe and 
Young. 


Father Persons’ manuscript ends with this scene. When it was 
written poor Anthony Tyrrell’s last fall was not known, and pro- 
bably the news of it hindered the publication. For six months 
he continued firm in the faith, while a close prisoner in his old 
place of confinement, the Counter in Wood Street ; a fact that 
enables us to judge what value we are to put on Mr. Froude’s 
suggestion that Tyrrell’s retractions were made “when he had 
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fallen again into the hands of the priests.” But the irksomeness 
of prison life begun to press heavily on his weak nature, in 
which there must have been an element of incurable softness, 
and he once more appealed to Burghley in the following words: 
“I am only in all humility to beseech your lordship to grant 
me your wonted favour, and I shall most gladly and thankfully 
accept it upon any condition. I do not expect your lordship’s 
pleasure, and God willing I shall be always ready to perform 
any action which your wisdom shall think expedient for the 
manifestation unto the world of my true repentance, having 
scandalized so much by my oft revolting. What it shall please 
your honour to have done with my confession I would gladly 
be informed. If neither the method or matter were unto your 
liking, I should, God willing, take in hand some other thing. 
Until I know your lordship’s pleasure, I do spare both my 
labour and my pen.” 

This document speaks for itself. There is no question of 
religion, no question of conscience here. It is the feeble, 
unmanly cry of a poor weak creature hungering after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. There is an unconditional surrender; he 
is ready to do any dirty work, so that Burghley’s favour may be 
gained. The confession referred to was probably the sermon 
that he preached at Paul’s Cross on December 8th, 1588, and 
which was afterwards published with the following title page: 
“ The recantation or abjuration of Anthony Tyrreli (some time 
priest of the English College in Rome, but now by the great 
mercy of God converted and become a true professor of His 
Word), pronounced by himself at Paul’s Cross, after the 
sermon made by Mr. Pownoll, preacher, the 8th of December, 
1588. Seen and allowed according to the order appointed. 
At London, printed by John Charlewood and William Brome, 
1588.” Whether this sermon was the confession alluded to, or 
something drawn up at the dictation of Burghley, it is bootless 
to inquire. Tyrrell was evidently prepared to say anything 
that was required of him. 

Tyrrell’s subsequent career was less stormy ; he sinks indeed 
into obscurity. He lived many years as a Protestant minister, 
and on one occasion appeared before the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and underwent an examination concerning the 
exorcisms in which he had been engaged. His evidence is 
stated to have been moderate, and to have contrasted favourably 
with that of the other witnesses. In old age Tyrrell was 
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induced by his brother, Robert Tyrrell, to retire into Belgium, 
where he could follow the dictates of his conscience, and there 
is satisfactory evidence to show that he was finally reconciled 
to the Church before his death. Mortuus est poenitens are the 
words attached to his name in an old manuscript containing 
a list of apostates—/e died penitent, and so in the hands of God 
we may leave him. 

It may not be considered as an unfitting conclusion to this 
paper to notice briefly, in further illustration of the spirit that 
animated the persecution of Elizabeth and that of her suc- 
cessor, James the First, a subject introduced by Mr. Gladstone 
in his pamphlet entitled Vaticanism. The passage referred to 
is as follows: “The first official head of the Anglo-Roman 
body in England was the wise and loyal archpriest Blackwell. 
He was deposed by the Pope in 1608, ‘chiefly, it is supposed, 
for his advocacy of the oath of allegiance,’ which had been 
devised by King James in order that he might confer peace 
and security on loyal Roman Catholics.”* 

The most notable clause in this passage is that in which it 
is asserted that the new oath of allegiance was devised by James 
in 1606, immediately after the Gunpowder Plot, “in order 
that he might confer peace and security on loyal Roman 
Catholics.” Mr. Gladstone is indebted to Mr. Charles Butler for 
this indulgent opinion of King James’ kind feelings towards 
his Catholic subjects.° Unfortunately, on this and kindred 
subjects Mr. Gladstone's historical reading seems to be confined 
to the pages of Fleury and Mr.Charles Butler. Had he 
extended his studies a little more widely he would have found 
historians of at least equal weight who take a totally different 
view, and that not without alleging weighty reasons for their 
conclusion. Whatever at any rate may be said of his motives 
in imposing on his Catholic subjects the new oath of allegiance 
drawn up by Abbot, and the renegade Jesuit Christopher Perkins, 
nothing can be said in favour of James with reference to the 
new penal legislation, immediately following on the Plot, which 
he can be proved not only to have sanctioned but instigated. 
The nature of those enactments is sufficiently indicated by the 
French Ambassador, Elles sont inhumaines et plus barbares 
que Chrétiennes—“ They are inhuman, and barbarian rather than 


Christian.” 


* Vaticanism, p. 41. 
5 Butler’s Historical Memoirs, iii. 411. 
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Mr. Butler waxes almost enthusiastic at the contemplation 
of the supposed generosity of James’ motives. “Nothing, in 
the opinion of the writer,” he says, “could be wiser or more 
humane than the motives of James in framing the oath.” And 
again, “On perusing these and many other passages of the 
same spirit, which are to be found in the writings of the royal 
author, it seems impossible to contend, that the monarch’s views 
were not both kind and salutary.”” 

Let us hear on the other side the estimate of the whole 
matter formed by one whom none will accuse of want of 
moderation. Dr. Lingard says, “But that which effectually 
broke the power of the Catholic body in England, by dividing 
them into two parties marshalled against each other, was the 
enactment of a new oath of allegiance, for the avowed purpose 
of drawing a distinction between those Catholics who denied 
and those who admitted the temporal pretensions of the Pontiffs. 
The former, who it was supposed would take the oath, were 
made liable by law to no other penalties than those which have 
been enumerated; the latter were subjected to perpetual 
imprisonment, and the forfeiture of their personal property, 
and of the rents of their lands during life; or, if they were 
married women, to imprisonment in the common gaol until 
they should repent of their obstinacy and submit to the oath. 

“That James, in the proposal of the last measure, had the 
intention of gradually relieving one portion of his Catholic 
subjects from the burden of the penal laws, is highly probable ; 
but whether those to whom he committed the task of framing 
the oath, Archbishop Abbot and Sir Christopher Perkins, a 
conforming Jesuit, were animated with similar sentiments, has 
been frequently disputed. They were not content with the 
disclaimer of the deposing power; they added a declaration 
that to maintain it was impious, heretical and damnable. It 
was évident that many, willing to make the former, would 
hesitate to swear to the latter—that the supporters of the 
obnoxious doctrine would gladly justify their refusal of the 
oath by objecting to this impolitic and unnecessary declaration. 
The great, the only point of importance was the rejection of 
the temporal superiority attributed by many theologians to the 
Pontiff ; and it is equally a matter of surprize that the King 
on the one hand should have allowed the introduction of a 
clause calculated to prevent his own purpose, and that the 
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Catholics on the other did not petition that such clause should 
be totally expunged, or at least cleared from the hyperbolical 
and offensive epithets with which it was loaded. The oath, 
however, as it was framed, received the approbation of the 
legislature ; and it was ordered that all recusants convict, and 
that all individuals suspected of Catholicity, because they had 
not received the sacrament twice in the Protestant Church 
during the last twelve months, and that all unknown persons 
travelling through any county, should be summoned to take 
it, under the heavy penalties which have been already men- 
tioned.” ® 

Even then, according to Dr. Lingard, James’ amiable inten- 
tions towards his Catholic subjects resulted in nothing more 
to their advantage than the insertion of an impossible clause 
in his new oath, and in sowing the seeds of discord and division 
amongst them. These are fruits that point rather to astute 
policy than to benign intention in the royal mind. And that 
these results were consciously before the mind of James when 
the oath was framed, may be gathered from his apology, which 
is given by Butler in support of his own favourable opinion 
of James’ conduct. True it is that the royal theologian declares 
that, “he never did, nor would presume to make an article 
of faith;” but, it may be alleged that on the other hand to 
declare an opinion to be “impious and heretical,” is something 
very like the exercise by the supreme head of the Anglican 
body of that power which is manifested by the head of the 
Catholic Church when he condemns propositions as heretical, 
and therefore contrary to faith. 

Mr. Tierney, whose theological bias would have led him to 
put the most favourable construction on James’ proceedings, 
when speaking of the King’s professions, that “I gave a good . 
proof that I intended no persecution against them for conscience” 
cause, but only desired to be secured of them for civil obedience, 
which, for conscience’ cause they are bound to perform,” speaks: 
thus: ‘“‘ How James could have ventured to write this is scarcely 
conceivable. Had the oath, with the accompanying penalty of 
premunire for its refusal, been the only addition made by the 
monarch to the penal statutes, there might have been some 
colourable pretext for his assertion; but when the reader shall 
look back to the long and frightful code described in the 
preceding note ; when he shall call to mind the fact, that of the 
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provisions there embodied some of the most intolerant were 
suggested by James himself; and when, above all, he shall 
remember that the parties who took the oath were freed from 
only the single penalty attached to its refusal, and were still 
liable to all and each of the remaining pains and forfeitures 
prescribed by the recent statutes, he will not only condemn the 
King of dishonesty in his present declaration, but will also, 
perhaps, be tempted to question the veracity of that statement, 
which would assign a benevolent or an innocent motive to the 
introduction of the oath.’””® 

Mr. Tierney does not speak without reason. In support of 
his allegations he gives an extract from the journals of the 
House of Commons, to show James’ real dispositions with 
respect to the new penal laws. 


February 7. The Lords propounded more strict articles than did 
arise from this House. 


The King’s Meditations touching these Articles. 

The ground—lIn repressing of heresies in spiritual causes, the sting 
of the law to the heresy. 

Three sorts—1. Papists, old, rooted, rotten. 2. Novelists, the 
greatest danger. 3. The youth, the future tense of the Papists. 

The first, like Queen Mary’s priests, small hope to reclaim them. 
Rather superstitious than seditious—to be disarmed—no plan of 
magistracy—left to the old laws. 

The second, Apostates—Most malignant—to be sifted by oaths both 
before and after—law of reconcilement to extend to other countries, as 
well as in England. 

The third—Take care of marriages and christenings—nip them in 
the bud—the beginning of procreation the action. Priests in hold 
to be banished within a time—after that, the law to be executed with 
all severity.”!° ‘Such was the manner in which James could really 
goad the cruelty of that Parliament, whose violence he was pretending 
to have checked.”!! 


What were the horrors of those penal enactments can be 
learned from the pages of Tierney and Madden. The perverse 
ingenuity of the legislators of England was put upon the 
rack to multiply the penalties and disabilities of Catholics. 
The highest and holiest feelings and sanctities of life were 
ruthlessly outraged; no right, natural or civil, that was not 
invaded or set at nought. Not content with enforcing attend- 


9 Dodd’s Church History, vol. iv. p. 70. 
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ance at the Protestant worship, provision was made to apply the 
sacramental test. Marriages solemnized, or baptisms performed 
by Catholic priests had each their weight of punishment. 
Parental control over the issue of Catholic marriages was as 
much as possible nullified. All Catholic books were strictly 
prohibited, and the last boast of an Englishman that his house is 
his castle, was torn from the unhappy adherents of the Faith 
of their fathers. All the liberal professions were closed to 
Catholics. The poor c° .ants even did not escape. Every 
housekeeper who kept a servant that neglected to attend 
the service of the Church, was liable to the fine of £10 
a month. Boderie, the French Ambassador, was especially 
moved by this last piece of malignity. He bewails the con- 
dition of the domestics, of whom there were many that were 
much valued by the Protestants themselves; so much so, that 
it was a great grief to the masters to dismiss their faithful 
Catholic servants, whom for the most part they found to possess 
more sterling qualities than those of their own religion. On 
the other hand, it was distressing beyond measure to see so 
many poor people driven out of their employments and ex- 
posed to the danger of dying of hunger. As an example of 
the widespread misery that this cruel legislation must have 
caused, Boderie mentions a gentleman who was compelled to 
throw sixty of his dependents upon the world in one day.” 

The same eye-witness speaks of the effects of this terrible 
persecution. He is full of admiration of the noble stand made 
by the Catholics against this grinding tyranny ; of their heroic 
patience ; of their steadfast resolution rather to suffer the loss 
of all things than to sully their conscience by any abandonment 
of truth. Many prepared to bid adieu to their fatherland ; some, 
he touchingly adds, so old that all they would seem to be ° 
seeking was a grave in a foreign land. 

It may not be without interest to know how one who laid 
down his life rather than submit to it, regards this oath of 
James’ predilection. Father Thomas Garnet, the nephew of 
Father Henry Garnet, and like him a member of the Society 
of Jesus, was apprehended in Cornwall, having being betrayed 
by an apostate priest named Rouse, one of the familiar instru- 
ments of kingly solicitude for the good of the subject in these 
days, and conducted to London, where he was first of all con- 
fined in the Gatehouse, and subsequently in the Tower. During 

13 Dodd’s Church History, vol. iv. p. 167. 
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his imprisonment he underwent many examinations ; the burden 
of each fresh questioning was James’ new oath, which he steadily 
refused to take. One of these examinations was conducted 
by the Bishop of London, and Sir William Wade, the rack- 
master, in the Tower, on {;th of June, 1608. The Bishop, in 
a courteous tone, though not without threats, begged him to 
take the oath of allegiance and supremacy, intimating at the 
same time that refusal would result in conviction and execution ; 
compliance in liberty and life. To this the Father replied that 
he would not, for that this oath involved ecclesiastical with civil 
rights, and destroyed the one to establish the other, that he 
was prepared to swear such allegiance to the King as became 
a subject, and as far as a Catholic was able to do so—to wit, 
reserving the rights of the Supreme Pastor. The Bishop kindly 
refused to accept this refusal as final, and gave him four months’ 
for deliberation ; but Father Garnet rejected the offer with great 
courage and resolution. “I wish to take neither advice nor 
time to deliberate upon the yea or nay to that which others 
so well know cannot lawfully be done, and as to the archpriest 
Blackwell, I need not to hear him in a matter where the 
Sovereign Pontiff defines and speaks to the contrary.” As to 
the question of the deposing power, he mentioned that it was 
a matter of theory rather than of practice under existing 
circumstances ; that is, that any practical application of it to 
James was a thing not to be thought of. 

Father T. Garnet’s view of the matter of allegiance is suffi- 
ciently conveyed in the form of oath that he was ready to take 
in that matter. 

“TI, Thomas Garnet, sincerely and heartily profess before 
the court of heaven, that I will pay to my rightful King, James, 
all fidelity and obedience due and owing to him by the law 
of nature and the divine law of the true Church of Christ. That 
if this proof of my loyalty is not deemed sufficient, may God 
and the whole world be my judge, that no King can exact a 
greater fidelity from his subjects than what is approved of by 
the Church of Christ. This is my mind. So help me God in 
the hour of my death.” And he persevered in his resolve, 
notwithstanding that a member of the Privy Council, Thomas 
Cecil, Earl of Exeter, actually followed the martyr to the 
gallows, and repeatedly urged him “just to take the oath,” 
and save his life, and this in the King’s name. He was only 
in his thirty-fourth year when he was executed ; his epitaph 
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is written in Stow’s Chronicles. “On the 23rd of June, 1608’ 
in the sixth year of the reign of King James, Thomas Garnet 
was executed at Tyburn, being offered his life if he would accept 
the oath of allegiance; but he refused both the one and the 
other.” 

We will give one more testimony to the truth of the view 
of James’ action in this whole matter which we have just put 
before our readers. It is that of Mr. Gardiner, in his History of 
England, from 1603 to 1616.% “It was in some degree credit- 
able to James and his Ministers that, at such a time, they were 
able to remember the possibility of making a distinction between 
the loyal and the disloyal amongst the Catholics; but that 
which might have been an instrument of good, became in their 
hands an instrument of persecution. It was enacted that those 
who refused the oath should incur the harsh penalties of a 
premunire, whilst those who took it still remained subject to 
the ordinary burdens of recusancy. The oath, which might 
have been used to lighten the severity of the laws which pressed 
so heavily upon loyal Catholics, was only employed to increase 
the burdens upon those who refused to declare their disbelief in 
a tenet which was inculcated by the most venerated teachers 
of their Church, and which might be held innecuously by 
thousands who would never dream of putting it in practice.” 
But enough has been said on this episode of history. We will 
ask leave to dismiss it with the words, “The tender mercies 


of the wicked are cruel.” 
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SOME ANGLICAN REUNIONISTS, 


ANGLICAN Reunionists may be divided into many classes, for 
the instinctive yearning which Christians have for unity in faith 
and discipline is not extinguished by the chance which makes 
one man a Ritualist, another a High Churchman of the 
Puseyite school, and another an Evangelist, or anything else. 
This yearning for unity shows itself occasionally in very 
grotesque movements, but wherever it is manifested it is a 
witness, however unwilling, that the Catholic doctrine which 
makes a deliberate sin against unity not less fatal to the life 
of the soul and its hope of heaven than adultery or murder, 
comes from the same Author as the moral law itself, and has 
its echo provided for it in the human heart. We are at present 
dealing with Anglican Reunionists, that is, with those who 
belong to those parties in the English Establishment which 
are the least far removed in opinion and practice from Catho- 
licism. Among them we may distinguish two sets of men. 
There are the Ritualist Reunionists, and the Reunionists of the 
literary and doctrinal school which, more or less, follows 
Dr. Pusey, and looks upon Dr. Liddon as a sort of “heir 
apparent” to the leadership of what has, by the force of circum- 
stances, become a definite avowed and, almost, an organized 
party. We are at present concerned with a late manifesto on 
the subject of Reunion which has Dr. Liddon for its author, 
and we have only a few words to say as to the Reunionists of 
the other class, which we may call the Ritualist, although, as 
has often been said, the name does not very well represent 
the tenets of the body of men here spoken of, nor indeed can 
it be said of them that any half-dozen of them are exactly 
agreed about anything, except perhaps in the negative con- 
clusion which keeps them from submitting to the Church. 

It must be obvious to the most casual observer, that while 
the Reunionists of the Puseyite stamp are respected and treated 
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with deference, the Ritualists, with the majority of the organs of 
the press and the authorities of the Establishment itself, do not 
find much mercy. Many reasons may be assigned for this 
difference ; but the root of the matter probably lies in the fact 
that the Ritualists are far more liable to the charge of Roman- 
izing than the other party. They have done a considerable 
service to the English nation for which they ought to have all 
due credit, though they must also expect considerable obloquy. 
That service consists in the practical demonstration of the truth, 
that practices, both religious and liturgical, practices on the one 
hand, which touch the heart as nearly as habitual confession, 
and which on the other strike on the senses as forcibly as a 
gorgeous celebration of what is supposed to be the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Altar, have so much of native attractiveness 
and power as to be welcomed heartily by thousands of English- 
men and Englishwomen as forming part of what they cannot 
help feeling to be the true religion of Jesus Christ. There 
may be, for all we know, among the Ritualists, men 
whose abilities as preachers are almost as considerable as 
those of Dr. Liddon himself, but the power of the Ritualist 
movement does not lie in their exercise of these abilities. 
It lies in the devotional and religious practices which they have 
so much insisted on, and in the “Catholic” ceremonial which 
they have introduced. There has been plenty of self-will, it 
is said, plenty of nonsense, and plenty of mere externalism 
in the movement. But it must be judged by the aims of its 
serious men, and by the results which they have produced. 
The first of these is that there are at present a great many 
thousands of Englishmen who practise outside the Church 
what they would have to practise if they were to submit to 
her, and whose hearts are sincerely wedded to a method of 
worship which is copied from her. These congregations are’ 
probably by far the most earnest and devoted of any in the 
Establishment, and their example has influenced others. If. 
the Ritualists were asked what they wished for, the reply would 
probably be, union as a body with the Catholic Church on 
their own terms—which would include, we suppose, recognition 
of their Orders and the toleration of a married clergy. When 
we say as a body, we touch of course the weak part of the 
Ritualist position—which we shall find just as weak in that 
of their Puseyite brethren. Neither of them are in any sense 
an ecclesiastical body, neither of them have the slightest right 
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to speak for the body to which they both belong, and both of 
them would be repudiated by the authorities and the majority of 
that body. The Ritualists, however, if their churches were their 
own, would probably act as a body apart from the Establish- 
ment. Their sympathies are with the Western Church. If they 
have any doctrinal difficulties such as that about the Immaculate 
Conception, or the Invocation of Saints, or the honour paid 
to the Blessed Mother of God, they would not have so much 
trouble in waiving them as Dr. Pusey or Dr. Liddon might find. 
The way in which they have long been accustomed to brave 
and beard and abuse their own ecclesiastical rulers, would make 
them very troublesome subjects of his Eminence the Archbishop 
of Westminster, or any other Catholic prelate. But their 
difficulties as to Catholic doctrines are chiefly those which 
are absolutely forced on them by the necessities of their 
position. Their natural issue is in a Free Church of their 
own—though they will perhaps be too prudent to venture on 
an attempt which would in the first instance cost them their 
present churches, and shut them off from the chance of ever 
regaining them, as well as from all further promotion in the 
Establishment. They would have to begin for themselves, and 
there are not fifty men among them who would have the 
courage for that. 

On the other hand, the Reunionists of the colder and more 
literary school are far more hostile to Catholicism than are the 
Ritualists. They inherit a good deal of the old Anglican 
hostility to Rome, which has been so powerfully fed by the 
publications of Dr. Pusey. Their idea of Reunion is one 
which has far more of the spirit of heresy in it than that of 
the Ritualists. They are ready to hold out their hands to 
any one before the Pope. Their dream probably is that the 
Eastern Churches and the New Heretics of Germany, perhaps 
the Jansenists of Holland, should recognize Anglican Orders 
and the orthodoxy of the Thirty-nine Articles, and thus form 
a confederation rather than an union which might become so 
powerful as to force its claims for recognition upon the un- 
willing ears of Rome. The mere statement of this programme 
is enough to indicate the spirit of the party which contemplates 
it. Both the Ritualists and the Puseyites—we know of no other 
name for the party which is not cumbrous and periphrastic— 
wish for the Reunion of Christendom, or of the Christian 
Church, which they both believe, if we understand them rightly, 
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to have lost the note and the blessing of visible unity. The 
Ritualists seem to us to look to the Western Church as that 
nearest to them, as having in fact, that claim on them which 
a mother has over a daughter. Through her, we suppose, they 
would be glad to regain union with the East. The Puseyites 
sympathize most of all with the latest rebels against the 
Western Church—the men who are repeating in the nine- 
teenth century the cuckoo note which the heretics of all other 
centuries have repeated before them, that the Church was 
quite right up to the exact point at which they broke off 
from her, that they have clung to the old faith and she has 
departed from it. It is the fact of a new schism and the 
starting of a new heresy which breathes gladness and hope 
into the hearts of men of this school. They are not sorry 
that yet another division has been made, as they conceive it, 
in the camp of Christ, because that division gives them some 
hope of countenance for themselves which they had not before. 
That we may not be supposed to misrepresent the spirit which 
animates the Puseyite section of Anglicanism, we may quote 
its expression in the words of its future leader. 


The Old Catholic body seems to hold out to the English Church 
an opportunity [of what ?] which has been denied it for three hundred 
years. Catholic yet not Papal, episcopal, with no shadow of doubt 
or prejudice resting on the validity of its Orders, friendly with the 
orthodox East, yet free from the stiffness and onesidedness of an 
isolated tradition ; sympathizing with all that is thorough and honest 
in the critical methods of Protestant Germany (!) yet holding firmly 
and strenuously to the Faith of antiquity—this body of priests and 
theologians and simple believers addresses to the English Church a 
language too long unheard, in the Name of our common Lord and 
Master. Once more the vision of a body which shall compass the 
world seems to rise however indistinctly before the mind’s eye; .a 
body which shall attract the many earnest souls which we in our 
Anglican isolation cannot reach ; a body through which one pulse shall 
throb at Constantinople, at Munich, and at Lambeth, and to whose 
pleadings Rome herself in the days that are assuredly before her may 
not always be deaf. 


The “language too long unheard,” which Dr. Liddon ventures 
to say is addressed by the new heretics to the English Church 
“in the name of our common Lord and Master,” is simply that 
of the sympathy between new and old rebels against the unity 


1 Preface to The Reunion Conference at Bonn, p. xxvi. 
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which was so dear to the Heart of that “common Lord and 
Master.” There are at present in union with the Holy See 
many hundreds of bishops, many thousands of priests, and 
many millions of faithful, all of whom Dr. Liddon regards 
as victims of the “fanatical impetuosity of an innovating 
Church,” because they have followed their common sense as 
well as their Christian instinct in supposing that what he calls 
“an august majority” in the Vatican Council were likely to 
know history rather better than Dr. Déllinger, in whose infal- 
libility Dr. Liddon seems to have the most profound faith. 
And if twenty years hence some dozen of these priests and 
some hundreds of this laity were to rebel against some future 
Council by preferring their own view of the “ascertained facts 
of history” to that of the Pope and the bishops, they would 
immediately come in, at the hands of the Liddons of the period, 
for the compliments which he has lavished upon a set of 
unfortunate men, many of whom have already fallen very far 
below, we fear, the very moderate standard of orthodoxy which 
passes current among the disciples of Dr. Pusey. For Dr. Liddon 
must be quite aware, though the readers of his last publication 
are not reminded of the fact, that the body which he calls 
the Old Catholics have held other meetings besides that at 
Bonn, and that Dr. Déllinger himself is by no means a fair 
representative of the opinions and practices which prevail 
among some of them. And we will venture to predict that 
if Dr. Pusey and Dr. Liddon should cast in their fortunes 
with these new heretics, not many years will elapse before 
they find themselves hand and glove with the authors of 
“developments ” which would certainly have shocked the more 
sober mind of Mr. Keble, of some of whose words Dr. Liddon 
makes so much use. 

Some harm has been done in this country by writers who 
have had far too high an estimate of the importance of the 
movement which Dr. Liddon looks upon as affording a new 
hope for what he calls the reunion of Christendom. There 
are a few men of learning who have given in their names to 
the movement, but if it makes head at all, it will assuredly 
develope either in the direction of rationalism or in that of 
servility to the State. In the latter case it would produce, if 
its adherents were but numerous enough, too close an imitation 
of the Establishment to which Dr. Liddon has the misfortune 
to belong for him to have any enthusiasm to spare for it. It 
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is, however, very insignificant. And if its other manifestations 
are unimportant and even contemptible, most certainly the 
Conference at Bonn of which Dr. Liddon was a member, 
cannot be exempted from the incidence of those epithets. 
Dr. Déllinger simply invited some of his friends and corre- 
spondents to meet at Bonn. Twenty of those who went were 
Germans, two were Swiss, two were Frenchmen, three were 
Danes, four were Russians, one was a Greek, while England 
and North America furnished the rest. The “Bishop” of Win- 
chester, the only Anglican prelate on the list, went away after 
the first day. Dean Howson and Canon Liddon were the only 
other men of note from this country. America was represented 
by the “ Bishop” of Pittsburgh and his chaplain, and two other 
clergymen, who were joined by two more Americans from 
Geneva and Rome. It need hardly be said that those who 
were present were not there as delegates from their respective 
communities. They had as much authority, and no more, as 
any similar number of gentlemen from the various countries 
named above who might meet at dinner for two or three days 
together, and make suggestions as to commercial treaties or 
the rearrangement of the map of Europe. 

It would be exaggerating the importance of such a meeting 
to go into any detailed examination of the proceedings. Nor, 
indeed, does the little volume? before us seem calculated to 
throw any very great light on the matter, as the report is of 
the most meagre kind, and apparently not very accurate. 
Dr. Liddon—who pays a compliment to Dr. Reusch, from 
whose notes the translation is made—says of himself, “In 
order to make his own meaning clearer, and, in one case, his 
statement accurate, the writer would like to have deviated from 
Professor Reusch’s German summary of the speeches at the 
Conference.”* Dr. Liddon himself tells us that the “serious 
interest of the publication will be found to lie in Dr. Déllinger’s 
statements respecting the relation of the Eastern Church with 
the West, and the validity of English ordinations, statements 
which, it need not be added, possess a very different kind of 
value from that of the accompanying discussions.” This, we 
think, is rather hard upon “the accompanying discussions.” 
They must be valueless indeed, if they sink into such insignifi- 


® Report of the Proceedings at the Reunion Conference at Bonn, September, 1874. 
With a Preface by H. P. Liddon. Rivingtons, 1875. 
3 Preface, p. xxxi. 
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cance by the side of a tirade from Dr. Déllinger against the 
Westerns, on whom he lays the whole blame of the schism— 
which tirade could be abundantly refuted out of Dr. Déllinger’s 
own works—and a simple ex cathedré statement of the same 
infallible “Councillor of the Empire,” that “I must give it as 
the result of my investigations that I have no manner of doubt 
as to the validity of the episcopal succession in the English 
Church.” Dr. Liddon must be grateful for small mercies when 
he considers it a matter of such high importance that, after he 
has ceased to be a Catholic, Dr. Déllinger thinks it well to 
say a kind word as to Anglican orders. . 

We pass on, therefore, from the discussions themselves, with 
the single remark that, while the English members of the Con- 
ference seem—as, indeed, one of them has since avowed—to have 
been quite willing “to keep many things in the background,” 
and to avail themselves of the “temporary use of language 
admitting various shades of meaning,’ the Orientals—that is, 
the Russians—stood to their guns almost as manfully as if they 
had been British sailors. They would take no part in the dis- 
cussion or voting on a number of theses, which were all aimed, 
more or less directly, at Catholic doctrines and practices, being 
on the canon of Scripture, the reading of Scripture in the ver- 
nacular, the use of the vernacular in the Liturgy, justification by 
faith, the doctrine of merit and works of supererogation. When 
the time came for the Westerns to propose their concession 
about the Fi/iogue, condemning, we are sorry to say, the insertion 
as illegal, and declaring that it would be well for the Church 
to consider “ whether the Creed could possibly be restored to 
its primitive form without sacrifice of the truth which is ex- 
pressed by the present Western form,” the Russians had much 
the best of it in every way. “No agreement is possible,” said 
M. Janyschew, “if you continue to hold as a truth the doctrine 
of the Eternal Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and from the Son.” This was plain enough. But the others 
began to—must we write it?—shuffle. Dr. Déllinger most 
amusingly said, “If we can agree in a proposition which shall 
in no way touch the dogmatic question from either point of 
view, we shall have made the first step towards an agreement.” 
Then Dr. Liddon proposed to amend the thesis—which had 
already undergone considerable modification—by ending with 
the words, “without sacrifice of the truth, which according to 
the sense of the whole Western Church, is expressed in the 
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present Western formula.” Then again M. Janyschew, very 
fairly and candidly, objected. Dr. Liddon wished it to be said 
that the Western Church, at all events, thought that some truth 
was expressed in the Fiiogue. M. Janyschew said, “It would 
imply a concession on our part that a reunion would be 
possible, even if the doctrine rejected by the Eastern were 
retained by the Western Church.” Then Dr. Déllinger and 
the Bishop of Pittsburgh speak in a conciliatory manner, and 
the latter proposes the words, “without sacrifice of any true 
doctrine which is expressed,” &c. Again M. Janyschew says, 
“We Orientals cannot admit that the doctrine is an open 
question,” and after another interruption, he proceeds virtually 
to dictate his own terms. “We certainly cannot regard the 
doctrine expressed by the Fi/iogue as one not to be ‘sacrificed.’ 
. .» The utmost that we can allow is such a clause as this, 
‘Without sacrifice of any true doctrine contained in the Fliogue. 
We should then understand by the true doctrine contained in 
the Filiogue the doctrine of the Mission, but not of the Eternal 


-Procession of the Holy Ghost, though the word Filiogue does 
not, on the face of it, bear that interpretation. The Westerns 


can then reserve for future discussion the determination of the 
true meaning of the Fi/zogue.’ This proposal was accepted, 
with the alteration of the word “contained,” into the word 
“expressed.” That is, the Russians explained that by the true 
doctrine possibly left under the word /2/iogue, they meant the 
Mission, and not the Procession of the Third Divine Person, 
and the “ Westerns” submitted. 

It must, we imagine, be an unpleasant task for an Anglican 
High Churchman to attend a Conference that can produce so 
little, and have to pick up the crumbs of comfort that fall from 
the tables of Russians and “Old Catholics.” And what good 
can any reasonable man hope for from such meetings? What 
can be the possible good of negotiating, or playing at nego- 
tiation, in the name of a body which has its own authoritative 
representatives in abundance, and which is quite sure to 
repudiate any advance in a more Catholic direction as to 
doctrine, which may be made by such self-appointed and 
amateur ambassadors as Dr. Liddon? He must be quite aware 
of his utter inability to move the inert mass of the Establishment 
to any concession which may impair that inherent and essential 
Protestantism which is its sole characteristic quality. He must 


- hope, therefore, to bring the Greeks and Russians down to the 
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level: of Anglicanism, if there is to be any real union between 
them and his own Body. And if Greeks and Russians became 
as ready to develope in the direction of Protestantism as the 
New Heretics of Germany certainly are, Dr. Liddon would 
very soon find himself and his Establishment left behind them 
in their advance, or rather in their decline. It is almost touching 
to consider the language in which he pleads, not for unity, for 
unity cannot be where there is difference of faith, but for that 
sort of patched-up union which keeps and will keep the different 
parties in the Establishment nominally together, as long as it 
is an Establishment. “We of the English Church,” he says, 
“are already unable to assert before Christendom that we 
practically hold even some serious doctrinal differences to be 
a bar to religious communion. We cooperate with those who 
deny that which we deem true, or who assert that which we 
deem false, in the hope that the charities of intercourse, the 
force of argument, above all, the influence of God the Holy 
Ghost, will bring us to union in perfect truth.” It is clear, 
therefore, that in Dr. Liddon’s mind, the Church to which he 
belongs either does not possess the perfect truth, or at least is 
entirely tolerant of those who assert what is false or deny what 
is true in serious matters of doctrine. St. John gives certain 
directions how Christians are to treat those who hold false 
doctrine, and we do not remember that he says that they are 
to be cooperated with, in the hope that the “charities of inter- 
course,” and so on, may bring them into the perfect truth. It 
seems also clear that Dr. Liddon does not believe the Church 
at large to possess the note of Unity, which, curiously enough, 
he will not allow to be considered as an internal quality, 
insisting on the necessity of external visible unity almost as 
strongly as a Catholic might. Some years ago Dr. Pusey 
showed, with singular xaiveté, that his interpretation of the 
article of the Creed, I believe One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, was that he believed whatever a body which he thought 
such might teach him. Dr. Liddon’s state of belief about the 
Church, especially about her Unity, would probably amount to 
this—that the Church is mot one, as her Creed says she is, but 
that she ought to be. As far as unity is concerned, he believes 
that the gates of hell have prevailed against her. And, at the 
very time that he is pleading thus pathetically for any kind of 
unity, whether between those who believe the same truths or 
not, he is joining with Dr. Pusey in an attempt to split up 
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the Irish “Church Body” into two parts, on account of altera- 
tions in the Prayer-book which certainly may be interpreted 
so as to admit a Catholic sense quite as easily as that virtual 
denial of a truth as to the Divine Persons themselves which he 
has allowed to the Orientals. 

It may be said that, after all, Dr. Liddon and those who 
act with or follow him are sincerely desirous of the unity of 
Christendom, and that it is not well to discourage in any way 
such desires and such tendencies. We reply that it is a service 
to such persons to show them that the union of two heresies 
cannot make a truth, and that the alliances of schismatics 
can never produce unity. All the sects have been ready enough 
to unite against the Church; but their unions have always 
issued in a confusion of tongues like that of Babel, and in 
the sacrifice of some of those shreds of truth which they still 
retain. But, as for the regret for the loss of unity and the desire 
to see it restored to the Anglicans among whom he wields 
so considerable an influence, these are sentiments which we 
may sincerely hope and pray to see exercising a still more 
practical influence over Dr. Liddon’s mind and conduct than 
is the case at present. He may perhaps some day come to 
think a little more deeply on what is involved in that universal 
desire for unity to which he himself has borne witness. He 
may see that such a desire can hardly come but from one 
source, and that source the highest. He may come to reflect 
that, if Christians feel that their religion is imperfect unless 
they possess the visible unity of the Church, it is not likely 
that our Lord would have left His religion without some 
distinct and easily discernible provision for the security of that 
unity. And when he has looked, high and low, over the 
whole world for some such provision, he may perhaps, by the 
grace of God, be led so far from his present prejudices as to see 
the plain truth that the Christian priesthood is not more evidently 
intended for the perpetual preservation of the Christian sacrifice, 
than the Holy See for the perpetual preservation of the unity of 
the Church. In Dr. Liddon’s present view, schism is acknow- 
ledged to be a deadly sin; and he cannot but see that it is 
a sin which is, so to speak, brought into existence and endowed 
with its special malignity and mischievousness by the act of 
our Lord in imposing His commandment of unity. And yet 
he apparently does not think it any dishonour to our Lord 
to suppose that He has left behind Him no provision, easy 
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and obvious to all, to which recourse can be had at any moment, 
for the security of this highly prized unity—that in consequence, 
His Church has actually forfeited this inestimable note of her 
divine origin,»that the seamless robe has indeed been torn, 
and that the meeting of two or three dozen gentlemen of 
discordant views around an excommunicated priest affords 
the best hope to the spotless Bride of Christ of recovering, 
by compromise and the use of words of double meaning, the 
prerogative which her Spouse has promised that she should 


never forfeit. 
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I—SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS. 


St. Gregory the Seventh. By the Comte de Montalembert. 


[Att Catholics will be glad to learn that a posthumous work of the 
late Comte de Montalembert is about to be published in France, 
relating to the history of the Popes taken from the Religious Orders. 
The work itself will appear in two volumes at the end of the present 
year. The Correspondant, however, has obtained leave to anticipate 
the publication, by inserting in its own pages considerable portions of 
the whole. These insertions began in the number for May 28. We 
are glad’to be able to place before our own readers extracts from a 
translation of these articles, for which we are indebted to Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. Although we have quite lately dealt with the 
subject of St. Gregory the Seventh in two original articles, we have 
no fears that the interest of the subject can be so far exhausted as 
to render our readers unwilling to read what so great a writer as 
M. de Montalembert has to say on the same topic. We shall 
begin with his highly wrought account of the deplorable state in 
which St. Gregory the Seventh found the Church of his time.] 


It seems to have entered into the designs of God’s providence that His 
Church, immortal as she is, should be continually assailed by a twofold 
danger, as if for the express purpose of more forcibly exhibiting the incessant 
miracle of her preservation and her triumphs; for such is the permanent 
and extreme delicacy of her position, that she has often as much to fear 
from her friends as from her foes. 

The sons of her most devoted adherents have too frequently made her 
pay an exhorbitant price for the benefits conferred upon her by their 
ancestors, the Franconian Emperors, and the English Plantagenets have 
not been the only potentates who have taught her this lesson. 

But in the eleventh century there was something even worse than the 
bondage in which was held the Mother and Mistress of all Churches. Each 
particular Church was groaning under a still more disgraceful yoke, that of 
a terrible and apparently hopeless corruption. The Catholic Faith was, 
indeed, held firmly by the multitude: it dwelt in their hearts in all its 
original strength. No heresy had as yet impaired it; but except in the 
monasteries, priestly virtues no longer existed amongst the clergy com- 
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missioned to guide the faithful in the ways of truth. Who can estimate the 
consequences to humanity of such a state of things, had it lasted? for the 
Church and civil society were so closely connected at that time, that neither 
could suffer without injuring the other. 

These evils can be placed under three heads (1) simony, that disgraceful 
traffic in holy things, in which the heads of the clergy were too frequently 
the accomplices of the laity ; (2) the marriage or concubinage of the clerics, 
who, after purchasing their benefices from the laity, often sank below their 
level by their profligacy ; (3) the encroachments of the secular power, and 
the annihilation of the liberty and purity of ecclesiastical elections of every 
grade, in consequence of the abuse of investitures, and the pretensions 
which the regal power founded on that formality. 

It is difficult for those who have only known the Church as she rose out 
of the furnace, purified and saved by the heroic efforts of nearly a century 
of struggles, beginning with St. Leo and ending with Calixtus the Second, 
to picture to themselves that she fell at one time so low, that kings disposed, 
* as a matter of fact, and without any control, of all ecclesiastical emoluments 
and dignities ; that, down to the smallest rural benefice, every such appoint- 
ment was purchasable ; and that the whole of the clergy, with the exception 
of the monks and a few bishops and priests, who were looked upon as rare 
exceptions, lived in a state of permanent and systematic concubinage ; and 
yet that this was actually the case is confirmed by the unanimous testimony 
of the most accredited authors. We must know it, and we must say it, in 
order to appreciate the extent of the dangers which may threaten the Church 
on earth, and the immensity of the benefits conferred upon it by the Popes 
emanating from the monasteries. 

€ priests, whose ambition overruled their consciences, were learning 
to consider earthly power as the sole source of ecclesiastical dignities. They 
knew that that power was continually in need of money, and that their 
pecuniary offers would always meet with acceptance at the hands of even 
well-intentioned princes, whose income was, in peint of fact, chiefly derived 
from simony._ 

This monstrous abuse had become so inveterate, even at an early period, 
that pious kings and austere monks used to joke about it, as if it had been 
only a slight irregularity. We read that when Otho the Great raised a holy 
monk of St. Emmeran, called Gunther, to the dignity of Bishop of Ratis- 
bon, he inquired what he intended to give him in return. “ Nothing but 
my shoes,” the good religious said, with a smile. It is easy to imagine what 
an amount of abuses must have arisen in cases where there existed less 
disinterestedness on the one hand, and less simplicity on the other. 

And accordingly, history shows us the Courts of the Emperors inces- 
santly beset by rapacious clerics of obscure birth and dissolute morals, 
clutching at every vacant benefice, bidding against each other, and always 
ready to maintain themselves, by the most shameful — in possessions 
obtained by the most scandalous prevarications. 

In justice to the Emperor, Henry the Third, it must be stated that he 
made generous efforts to crush the hydra of simony fostered by his father, 
Conrad the Second. He convened an assembly of the Prelates of the 
Empire, and addressed to them energetic remonstrances on their cupidity 
and avarice, and forced them to issue an edict, which forbade, on pain of 
excommunication, the receipt of money for any ecclesiastical appointment 


or ministration. 
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“God gave me,” he said, “out of His free mercy and without any 
payment whatever, the crown of this Empire, and I will act in the same 
manner with regard to everything which concerns the Church.” 

But it was not on a layman that God was about to confer the honour of 
bringing about the purification of the Church. It was only by making it 
free that it could be purified, and this was not at all what Henry the Third 
intended, and consequently his good intentions proved utterly inefficacious ; 
so that when, at his death, the crown of Germany devolved to his son, 


_Rienry the Fourth, who was then a child, simony and concubinage desolated 


the German Church. 

These two evils went on increasing and taking root. They attained their 
climax when the young King began to govern for himself, and openly to sell 
by auction the bishoprics, the abbeys, and the deaneries, or else bestowed 
them on worthless clerics, the accomplices of his vices, and those whom he 
knew to be too servile ever to resist his will. Sometimes, adding derision 
to his sacrilegious rapacity, he appointed two occupants for the same see, 
and deposed the first for simony, if the second offered him a larger sum. ; 

There was no longer any freedom in the elections : election had become, 

in fact, a mere name—a form under which was disguised the choice dictated 
by the Sovereign, as is the case at this day in the Anglican Church. 
If, by any chance, the clergy of a diocese refused to accept the candidate 
imposed upon them by the King, Henry interdicted and precluded the 
possibility of any other nomination, and the clergy always ended by giving 
way. 

It was thus that he raised to the Metropolitan See of Cologne a man of 
the name of Ridulph, one so detested and. despised that when he was seen 
in the streets the people used to pelt him with stones, and to pursue him 
with jeers and insulting songs. But he belonged to the Chapter of Goslar, 
the usual residence of the monarch, and it was from the canons of this 
cathedral—men degraded by all the vices of a profligate court—that Henry 
chose the bishops of the great sees of Germany and Italy. It is easy to 
imagine the feelings of loathing and contempt with which such pastors were 
looked upon by the faithful. 

It-is. also evident that these three plagues of the Church—incontinency, 
simony, and investitures—were bound together by a fatal tie. The wretched 
priests, who had begun by paying a high price to the King or the Bishop for 
their priesthood and their benefices, and who had a family to support, of 
necessity made it their first object to remunerate themselves for those 
pecuniary sacrifices, and to secure the future of their children. For that 
purpose they converted, as much as possible, their benefices into hereditary 
property, by transmitting them to one of their sons or relatives, which was, 
of course, only to be effected by means of the temporal power. A clergy, 


enfeébled by its own dishonour, courted the Imperial investiture, as the real 


source and only guarantee of its own spiritual power. But the liberty and 
dignity of the Church was, in consequence, utterly annihilated. 

To use the energetic language of a doctor of the twelfth century : “ Before 
the reform of Gregory the Seventh, kings imposed on the Church their own, 
not God’s elect, and that in order the more easily to humble the objects of 
their choice.” Thus the Church, which had once been a queen, was turned 
inte a servant. It was no longer the assent of the nobles, the election of 
the clergy, the petitions of the people, which determined the choice of the 
bishops. Learning and holiness were little thought of. The first comer 
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had only to stretch out a hand full of money, and he was ordained a priest— 
not of the Lord, but of Mammon, and of that prince of the world who once 
said, “ All this I will give thee if thou wilt fall down and adore me.” 

Courtiers turned to account the pride and avarice of their masters, 
and vied with each other in servility, in order to climb up to the 
high places of the ‘Church. This foul leprosy descending from a 
polluted source—the Imperial power—and transmitted by an already 
corrupted Episcopacy, affected the whole body of the clergy. A bishop 
who had been paid for his see some hundred marks, naturally hastened to 
replenish his exhausted coffers by selling the abbeys, the archdeaconries, 
the canonries, and the parishes to priests, and the priesthood to clerics, and, 
as an inevitable consequence, the purchasers of these benefices, reimbursed 
themselves by selling the ministrations of the Church, and even her places 
of burial. 

Thus it was in Italy, in Germany, in France, the whole of the Church 
was polluted. Concurrent testimony bears witness to the fact that, from the 
bishop to the very lowest curate, the whole hierarchy was tainted by a 
contagion, the painful remembrance of which has been handed down 
through Catholic centuries. /It went on increasing in intensity, until the 
day when Hildebrand stood \up like a strong wall against the devouring 
plague, re-established the ancient rights, restored the purity of the Church, 
together with its freedom, and forced back into its bed the foul tide of 
corruption. 

But we may venture to affirm, that all the genius of Hildebrand would 
have failed to arrest and cure the evil, if he had not called to his assistance 
the resources which the religious orders afforded to the Church. 

From what has been said it will be seen that those orders had constantly 
and gloriously striven against human corruption, not only in the world, 
but also and chiefly within the Church. At the time we are speaking of, 
the Church—as we have shown it—was groaning under the triple yoke of 
simony, sacerdotal concubinage, and regal supremacy. Now the monastic 
order had been growing up in the bosom of the Church during six centuries, 
and it had for its basis three principles diametrically opposed to that triple 
yoke.. Those principles were represented by the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. We have admitted that monks did not always 
escape the general contagion. We have acknowledged that even in the 
midst of monasteries, scandals and evils sometimes existed, but we have 
also shown that such scandals were less glaring, those evils less incurable, 
and that the primitive energy of the institution was continually reacting 
against them with an incomparable vitality. 

With regard to simony, the very idea of propriety, in the sense in which 
that word is used by old English writers, had been modified, and in a kind 
of way transformed, in all monastic institutions, by the invariable rule 
which strictly forbids a monk to possess any property of his own. Simony 
had prevailed indeed in the case of abbeys, when the Sovereign had 
assumed the right of nomination, but it easily disappeared every time that 
pious monarchs—who were not few in number—gave up the right of naming 
abbots, even when they retained in their own hands, the disposal of 
bishoprics, and other secular benefices. ; 

In France, for instance, from the accession to the throne of the Capetian 
Kings, the sovereigns ceased for two or three centuries to nominate the 
abbots, and it was only between the abbots and the bishops, or amongst 
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the monks themselves, that simony could be practised, and never, even in 
Germany, was it so habitually or so fatally conspicuous as in the promotions 
of the secular clergy. Even when the abbot purchased his position, there 
were always in the monastery monks who had divested themselves of all 
their possessions, before entering the cloister, and who, in consequence, 
were sure, sooner or later, to bring about a reaction against a simoniacal 
superior. 

As regards ecclesiastical celibacy, it had always been, from the very first, 
the universal and necessary law in the case of monks—a law which had 
been invariably confirmed in the East, and in the West, by Councils and 
Popes. Whatever customs may have prevailed, whatever doctrines may 
have been propounded, whatever abuses tolerated, at different times, and 
in different countries, with regard to the marriages of priests, monks had 
always and everywhere remained uncontaminated on that point. No 
domestic and exclusive ties had ever restrained the limits of their devotion 
to God and to their neighbour. The accidental failings of individuals had 
never invalidated the principles of the monastic order, and in the midst 
of many other irregularities in this respect, at least they had ever been 
blameless. 

Again, in what relates to the subordination of spiritual things to a 
temporal power, there was no danger that men, bound by a solemn vow, 
and in the daily course of their lives habituated to a constant habit of 
obedience to a spiritual superior, should hesitate to give a decided pre- 
ference to the authority of the Church, and of its Head, to that of any 
other power. 

The Popes, who had laboured with a constant solicitude to guard the 
independence of the religious orders from the excesses of episcopal domi- 
nation, were inspired by an admirable instinct of justice. It was in their 
ranks that at a given moment they were to find the army required for the 
defence of the sanctuary, and of the recovery of episcopal freedom itself, and 
we shall see, that in spite of the innumerable gifts and privileges bestowed 
by sovereigns on the children of St. Benedict, never hardly did their 
gratitude reach the point of making them betray the cause of unity, or 
the holy freedom of the Church, without which their own existence would 
have been an anomaly and a folly. 

Nor did the instinct of kings deceive them on this point. In proportion 
to the growth of a system which tended to subject the Church, by means 
of investiture, to the regal power, did the bishops, whom it was the wont 
of Charlemagne and his successors to take out of the monasteries, cease 
ae to be chosen amongst monks. The Imperial chapel became the seminary 
i of the episcopacy. If a monk was made a bishop, it was by a rare chance, 
which excited suprize and displeasure amongst the familiars of the Court. 

We meet with various illustrations of the manner in which both secular 
and ecclesiastical courtiers, instinctively felt how opposite were their own 
og aims to those of the monks. 

§ Towards the end of the tenth century, when the Emperor Otho the 

oe Second conferred the bishopric of Ratisbon on St. Wolfgang, a religious 

; 4 of our Lady of the Hermits, in Switzerland, the high birth of that holy 
monk did not prevent that choice from being criticized. 

A knight, who saw him one day saying Mass with the coarse cloth of 

; his monastic habit, showing under the episcopal vestments, exclaimed, 

ff “What a foolish thing the Emperor did on the day when he made that 
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awkward and ill-dressed man a bishop, instead of one of the noble lords 
that abound in his kingdom.” 

More seldom still were the German bishops chosen out of the monas- 
teries. When in 1032 Conrad the Second raised to the episcopal see of 
Mayence a pious monk of Fulda, named Bardon, his courtiers openly 
blamed the nomination of that peasant, as they called the new bishop, 
to so eminent a post. They used to turn him into ridicule by crying out 
“mo, mo,” the first syllable of the word monk, one they so naturally 
disliked. That peasant was nevertheless descended from a chivalrous 
ancestry, and was nearly related to the Empress; but to be a monk was 
enough to efface in their eyes any other merit. 

Thus alongside of the evil a remedy was at hand, and the authors of 
that evil knew it. Half Europe had been converted by monks. They had 
filled the Church with the fragrance of their virtues, and the splendour of 
their sanctity. It remained for them to save that Church from the greatest 
danger that had yet threatened her. 


IL—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. De rationtbus festorum Sacratissimi Cordis Jesu et Purissimi Cordis Maria. Auctori 
N. Nilles, S.J. Editio quarta et secularis v. Deniponte, 1875. 

The first edition of this work, the object of which was to collect 
and lay before the reader the documents of canon law concerning 
the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, appeared in 1867. It 
was a very small volume; but the further the author went into the 
stores of canon law in his search for these legal papers, the more 
he found the matter increase, so that the fourth edition of his work 
consists of two thick octavo volumes. He has given it the name 
of “ Jubilee Edition,” because exactly two hundred years have elapsed 
since the rise of the Devotion at Paray-le-Monial. The high praise 
which was bestowed on the third edition by his Eminence, Cardinal 
Simor, describing it as a work “ eruditissimi simul ac piissimi auctoris, 
qui materiam hanc prorsus exhausisse dicendus est,” applies in a still 
higher degree to the fourth. 

The work of Father Nilles is divided into four books: (1) “ De 
rationibus festi Sacratissimi Cordis Jesu.” (2) “De rationibus festi 
purissimi Cordis Maris.” (3) “ Asceticus. Varia pietatis exercitia ad 
cultum utriusque SS. Cordis spectantia.” (4) “ Literarius index pre- 
cipuorum auctorum, qui de cultu SS. Cordis Jesu aliquid commentati 
sunt.” 

The Devotion to the Sacred Heart has attracted much notice, 
even from its enemies, since the attention of Dr. Falk, the Prussian 
Minister of Public Worship, and that of several of the most prominent 
champions of “culture” has been directed to it, and since the Press 
has made it the subject of discussion. On the other side, the hearts 
of all the faithful will be turned to this Devotion at this particular 
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time, not only by their love for our Lord, but by the fact of the 
present year being its Jubilee. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
welcome than a complete collection of all the documents relating to 
the worship of the Sacred Heart. 

If the enemies of the Church would take the trouble to get their 
information :from these authentic documents, instead of from the false 
and venal official Press, they would discover nothing either paltry and 
foolish or dangerous and revolutionary in the Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart ;! they would find that so far from being ‘a nun’s devotion,” 
it has, for more than a century, struck deep root in the hearts of 
Catholic nations, that it has been approved by the Holy See, not 
inconsiderately, but only after the most searching discussions, that its 
only object is the worship of our Divine Lord in its tenderest aspect 
and under the most attractive Symbol, and that if to attack this 
Devotion was quite consistent in the Jansenists with their gloomy and 
horrible idea of God, it ill becomes its opponents of our day who 
have the word “love” always on their lips, to accept such an heirloom, 
and to persecute the worship of Divine Love and Pity. 

We must add that the work of Father Nilles gives information not 
only about the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, but takes a 
general view of the principles of all Catholic worship. It shows the 
anxious circumspection with which the Church treats all questions 
bearing on her liturgy, and that although her enemies attack and 
calumniate even what is most innocent and beautiful in her, the 
truth will in the end triumph over every hostile attempt, 


2. Souvenirs du pays de Ste. Therese. Par P. A. Plasse. Paris: V. Palmé, 1875. 


It seems as if we could never hear enough about St. Teresa. Indeed, 
we may fairly complain that we have not as yet any thoroughly satis- 
factory Life of the Saint of Avila. Mr. Lewis has done very great 
service by his careful translation of some of her works, including her 
Memoir, written by herself, which is commonly called her Life, though 
it is, as every one knows, chiefly an account of her states of prayer. 
No Life in English that we have as yet seen has been based upon 
a knowledge of all the accumulated lore concerning St. Teresa which 
is to be found in the magnificent volume which the Bollandists have 
devoted to her, nor have her Letters, which have been published in 
French by Pert Bouix, been at all sufficiently used. The managers 
of the Quarterly Series have promised us a Life and Letters of St. Teresa, 
on the same plan with Father Coleridge’s work on St. Francis Xavier. 
Let us hope that this work may not long be delayed. 

The present volume reminds us of the last work, as far as we 
remember, which the late much lamented Canon Dalton consecrated 

1 It seems that the Prussian Government regards the Confraternity of the Sacred 
Heart as an international conspiracy. 
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to his love for St. Teresa—his Pilgrimage to her shrines. Canon Plasse, 
like our English Canon, has devoutly visited Avila, Medina del Campo, 
Seville, Toledo, Burgos, Sclamanca, and Alba de Tormes, thus following 
St. Teresa from her cradle to her grave. He gives very full descriptions 
of each place connected with her life, so that his work is in itself 
a sort of short biography. These descriptions are accompanied by 
a number of engravings taken, as it seems, from photographs. They 
will serve to bring the convents founded by the Saint very vividly 
before the eyes of the reader, though he will be disappointed if he 
expects much grandeur about them. There is an austere look about 
the very engravings themselves. 


3- Conférences de Notre Dame de Paris. Par le R. P. Matignon, S.J. Paris: 
A. Jouby et Roget, 7, Rue des Grands Augustins, 1875. 

These discourses were preached by P. Matignon in Nétre Dame 
during the Advent of 1874. The general title given to them in their 
collected form is, Jésus-Christ et les Unités Sociales. ‘The Social Unities 
are grouped under five heads or titles, placed at the head of the 
respective sermons : the Citizen, the Public Man, the Priest, the Writer, 
the Artist. These considered in their relations to Jesus Christ, and 
the principles of religion as manifested in His Church exhaust pretty 
well the social range of human life ; and P. Matignon, as far as the 
limits of a sermon will admit of it, goes to the bottom of the questions 
connected with each subject. The treatment of these weighty matters 
is distinguished by solidity and breadth of view. While, for instance, 
upholding the supremacy of God’s law in human life, he is careful 
to insist on the obedience due to civil authority ; while maintaning the 
Catholic principle that authority comes from God and not from man, 
he clearly puts forward the responsibility that rests on the rulers of a 
people to rule according to justice and for the general good, as well 
as on the governed to exercise conscientiously those duties that devolve 
upon them in such a way as while they act as checks on the action 
of the ruler, they may also contribute to the same great end of the 
national welfare. The ruler must rule as one who shall give an account 
to God ; the man who gives his vote in any matter of local or national 
concern must bear in mind that he will have to give his reasons why 
before the same tribunal. The Sermons on Woman and on the Writer 
are especially worthy of study in times like the present when so much 
may be done by the one and the other to stem the torrent of material 
and intellectual self-indulgence that threatens to desolate the earth. 
P. Matignon especially dwells on the importance of what he calls the 
priesthood of literature in the present day, a vocation to which may 
well be the holy ambition of those who aspire to uphold the cause of 
God’s truth in the world. Nor indeed is the sphere of art a matter 
of much less concern, when we consider the materialistic and sensual- 
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istic tendencies of the modern schools that dignify themselves with 
that high title. To elevate and Christianize these two great instruments 
of the education .of the human race is a task which may well call 
for the highest devotion, and exercise the highest gifts, and which 
would ennoble those who would honestly and resolutely undertake it. 

We are sorry that the brief limits of a notice forbid extracts. We 
will trust that our readers will test the accuracy of our criticism by 
perusing P. Matignon’s book and judging for themselves. 


4. Les Lois de la Société Chrétienne. Par Charles Périn. Paris: Lecoffre Fil 
et Cie- successeurs, 9, Rue Bonaparte, 1875. 

We cannot do more than give a brief notice of this important work ; 
but we hope to return to it later, and to discuss some of the weighty 
matters of which M. Périn treats. M. Périn is already known as a 
thinker and writer who occupies himself with the great political and 
social questions of the day; or to speak more correctly, with those 
questions which are for all times and which lie at the foundation of 
all human society. That the study of these grave topics is incumbent 
upon Catholics, nay an absolute necessity for such as would endeavour 
to read and interpret in a spirit of understanding and knowledge the 
convulsive movements of our times, might seem to be an impertinent 
remark, so obvious and imperative has the duty become. But the study 
we speak of, is not that which consists in the superficial reading of 
leading articles in newspapers, and in gathering up the gossip of 
so-called political circles, but the deep and resolute and conscientious 
study that penetrates to the root of things. To such as seriously address 
themselves to this great duty, M. Périn’s present work will be a welcome 
help. When we mention but a few of the subjects treated of, such as 
the origin and end of society, the essential conditions and forms of 
social life, political institutions embracing questions concerning the 
various forms of government, and the complicated divisions and rela- 
tions of national life, and finally the wide field of international law, 
which however he disposes of briefly, we indicate sufficiently the nature- 
of M. Périn’s undertaking, and we can honestly congratulate him on 
the measure of success that he has achieved. 

The first book is especially valuable in its bearing upon the con- 
troversies of the present day, laying down as it does the fundamental 
principle of all human society, that it must be based on the knowledge 
and service of God, or on religion in one word ; nor is the second book 
less so, treating as it does solidily and clearly of the relations between 
the spiritual and temporal powers. 

The question of government is ably handled in the fourth book, in 
which M. Périn upholds the doctrines of the lights of the Catholic 
schools, such as St. Thomas, Bellarmine, and Suarez ; and with reference 
to this subject, it is pleasant to find the institutions of United Catholic 
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Christendom vindicated as against the institutions of a later period on 
the point of the social liberties and freedom enjoyed by all classes of 
the community in those old and much abused times. And in sup- 
porting the thesis that there was a wider extension of liberties in the 
middle ages than in many modern nations, M. Périn is quite in agree- 
ment with the latest results of historical research. 

Without pledging ourselves to every one of M. Périn’s conclusions, 
we very heartily commend his work to our readers, with the conviction 
that they will find much in it that will both instruct and improve. 


5. Zhe Spirit of Faith. Five lectures. By the Right Reverend Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. 
Burns and Oates, 1875. 

We have read these very excellent discourses with great pleasure 
and profit. Faith, as Bishop Hedley remarks, is the question of the 
day ; and we have this great question treated in a plain and simple, and 
yet very ample manner in the five sermons before us. The necessity of 


belief is first shown ; a necessity involved in the very nature of man, as ° 


far as the relations of social life are concerned, and also evidenced in 
reference to man’s relations with God by the persistent tendency to and 
exercise of faith of some sort or other in every age and in every region of 
the world. This consideration leads up to the probability of a revelation 
of truth on the part of the Creator, so that the human mind may have 
something to rest upon, and to a discussion of the nature of the proofs 
of such revelation. The New Testament teaching as to what Faith is, 
is next discussed, and it is shown to be that Faith, objectively con- 
sidered, is something definite, something that the Voice of God really 
teaches about His own Nature and Attributes, and about the destinies 
of man ; and subjectively, as far that is as man’s reception of the truths 
thus made known to him is concerned, that Faith is an obedience to 
God Who speaks, and in so far a captivity, though a captivity which 
in reality is the freedom of truth, the freedom of the children of God. 

Then follows in the third and fourth discourses a discussion of 
Prejudice and Wilfulness as an obstacle to Faith; and the fifth con- 
cludes the series by a lucid exposition of the Catholic doctrine of the 
supernatural character of Christian Faith, that it is the gift of God. 

The style of these sermons is eminently clear and simple; and thus, 
combined with the great importance of the subject, supplies a fair 
example of a method of earnest, direct, and practical preaching, which 
seems to us excellently fitted to the religious wants of the day. 


6. Catholic Sick and Benefit Clubs; or, The Guild of our Lady. By the Rev. Father 
Richardson. Washbourne, 18 Paternoster Row. 
To those who have any knowledge of the habits of an unhappily 
very large portion of the working classes, it is no news to say that 
AA 2 
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the twofold bane of their social condition are drunkenness and impro- 
vidence. ‘The one leads to the other, and thus when sickness comes 
there is no resource but the hospital for the labouring man, his family 
being left to fare as they can, even when his home is not broken up 
altogether. Sickness weighs heavily enough on the steady and thrifty 
artisan; to the drunkard and the spendthrift it is ruin. The only chance 
of safety for the one and the other is a club, which shall have the 
double benefit of encouraging some little saving, and of providing 
medical attendance and a weekly allowance when the time of trial 
comes. 

But even in availing himself of such a help, the Catholic workman 
encounters special difficulties. As Father Richardson says: “ Here, 
again, what a field of danger and difficulty is open to all our working 
Catholic population: they must absolutely. belong to a club, attend 
its meetings, and too often, therefore, come in contact with every kind 
of character, every sect, and with much, very much, that is infidel and 
profane in what they hear and see ; and the temptation to drink, when 
assembling in the taverns where these clubs hold their meetings, cannot 
be conceived ; in fact we have known women on their knees implore 
their husbands not to go thus in the way of danger. We talk of losing 
many of our young men—the wonder is that we save any; and all 
this is’ going on under our very eyes, which we close surely rather 
in giddy dismay than in indifference.” 

Father Richardson has endeavoured to grapple with this most 
serious difficulty by the “Guild of our Lady,” or the ‘‘Catholic Sick and 
Benefit Club,” and “St. Joseph’s Burial Society,” not to mention his 
band of crusaders for the suppression of drunkenness. The plan adopted 
in the first-named of these is that of the old Catholic guilds, the per- 
vading spirit of which was that of religion and charity. The financial 
operations are conducted on what we believe to be a novel method, 
but one which certainly carries its own commendation along with it, 
and which has received the warm approbation of perfectly competent 
judges. Mr. Arthur Scratchley, the well-known actuary, and writer on 
provident societies, has pronounced the Rules to be such as “ may be 
fairly and safely adopted for the guidance of the Society ;” and Mr. Tidd 
Pratt has also given the weighty sanction of his name. 

We especially commend these schemes to the attention of the 
parochial clergy and others who may be brought in contact with our 
labouring population. The Rules are clearly drawn up and easily 
mastered, and only, we think, require to be known to be appreciated 
and widely adopted. Father Richardson, in undertaking this work, 
is going to the root of most of our social and religious difficulties, 
and we heartily wish him God speed in his noble work. 
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7. Secret Warfare of Freemasonry against Church and State. Translated from the 
German, London: Burns and Oates, 17, Portman Street, Portman Square, 1875. 

The manner in which Freemasonry has come to the front within the 
last few years in this country is one of the social facts of the day; it 
is not therefore to be wondered at that some amount of speculation 
should have been raised as to the precise significance of the phe- 
nomenon. What social or political want is it intended to supply? and 
if such want exists, what is the nature of the means and organization 
by which it is proposed to apply a fitting remedy? These are plain 
and simple questions, and it is to be supposed that they can be met 
by a plain and simple reply. And yet an impression exists in the 
world, more or less widespread, that such answer has not been given. 
Nor is this all. It is alleged that a secret engagement of some sort 
or other binds the members of the confederation together in closer 
bonds than are ordinarily found necessary in other associations ; nay 
more, that some of the objects pursued by at least certain sections 
of the Masonic body are not of the kind that are commonly considered 
conducive to the welfare of States. 

Now as regards the first of these allegations, this reflection is 
obvious ; either there is such a secret or there is not. If not, why 
then is there not a simple and straightforward statement to that effect ? 
If there is, what then is the reason of its existence? If the object 
is good, why put on an appearance of mystery, which if unnecessary, 
is to say the least childish? If the object be evil, or at any rate 
of a kind that the religious and social instincts of the day regard as 
evil, then no more need be said on the subject. The defence that 
would lie in a clear statement of principles and motives cannot be 
made ; nothing remains but to submit patiently to the imputation of 
that which is known to be true; or to meet such imputation by vague 
general statements which neither amount to adequate explanation nor 
to categorical denial. 

Besides, there have not been wanting charges of a very definite and 
damaging nature, which have from time to time been advanced against 
the brotherhood. Professor Robison’s Proofs of a Conspiracy is 
well known; and there have been publications of a more recent 
date, such as the work of Neut in Belgium, and Eckert in Germany ; 
and although the accusations brought in these works against the 
Masonic craft, not unsupported by a considerable display of docu- 
mentary evidence, are of the gravest character, we are not aware that 
they have ever been publicly met. We are well aware that many 
honourable men, in this country at least, are Freemasons, many who 
cannot for a moment be suspected of collusion in the anti-social 
operations attributed to the body in other lands; and that to many 
in the middle ranks of life it takes no other form than that of a society 
which enlarges their means of social enjoyment, or even in some cases 
is of material help in the advancement of their worldly interests. But 
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this fact, it might well be thought, would only urge it the more 
imperatively upon the brotherhood to purge themselves from the 
ugly suspicions that in many minds attach to the very name of Free- 
mason. 

The small book translated from the German, the title of which 
stands at the head of this notice, would do a great work if it should 
contribute in any measure to the clearing up of the obscurities that hang 
over the subject. It is filled with definite statements and documents 
that have aiready appeared in the public prints and other publications, 
and would seem to claim the notice of the craft. But whether they 
notice or not, it is especially entitled to a careful perusal by Catholics, 
and not by Catholics alone ; for every one must be interested in the 
nature and movements of a great social phenomenon, which threatens 
to bulk out in the future into still larger proportions and fuller develop- 
ment. But Catholics have a still deeper concern in the subject; for 
Freemasonry lies under the ban of the Church; and this work is 
intended to some extent to supply the grounds of such condemnation. 
We cannot now discuss its contents in detail ; but we trust to return 
to the subject at no very distant time. 


8. Ward’s Treatise on Maritime Law. Reprinted from the original edition. With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alderley. 1.ondon: Diplomatic Review Office, 1875. 

The history of this book is curious. It was written at the beginning 
of the present century by Mr. Robert Ward, barrister-at-law, at the 
special request of Lord Grenville, with the view of refuting the pleas 
alleged by those nations that joined in the armed neutrality by which 
it was hoped to prostrate the naval supremacy of England. It was 
considered a great success at the time, such portion of it at least as 
was published, for unfortunately the whole work was never completed. 
The first part of it, however, is sufficient to show the nature of the 
arguments upon which Mr. Ward relied, and the able manner in which 
it is executed only enhances our regret that the author was prevented 
from finishing the treatise. Much as this first part was valued on ‘its 
original publication, it had latterly fallen into the oblivion from which 
Lord Stanley has rescued it by the present reprint. Copies are known 
to have existed in the British Museum and in Hookham’s Library, but 
these copies had latterly disappeared, not without suspicion of design, 
for a pen had been drawn through the title in the catalogue of the 
British Museum. 

The subject of the treatise is the alleged rights of neutrals in 
maritime affairs; and the whole question may be said to hinge on 
the Right of Search; that right, in virtue of which, according to the 
old provisions of Maritime Law that had been unquestioned for 
centuries up to the time of the armed neutrality, a belligerent was 
empowered to search neutral ships and confiscate enemy’s goods of 
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whatever kind as lawful prize. To abolish this right was the specific 
object of the armed neutrality, and to meet the arguments on which 
this attempt was based is the object of Mr. Ward’s work. In the first 
section the author shows that to allow free carriage by neutrals of the 
-enemy’s commerce, is at once to supply him with the sinews of war; 
and also with additional forces for the operations of war, just in pro- 
portion to the number of hands withdrawn from the operations of 
commerce by-the intervention of the neutral. But this is plainly to 
extend the rights of neutrality beyond their just limits, for the con- 
cession to neutrality of the right to carry enemy’s goods in time of 
war can hardly operate equally in respect of both belligerents, and 
must more especially place a great maritime power in a position of 
serious disadvantage. 

This reasoning is followed up by an appeal to authorities in the 
second section, and to treaty engagements in the third. The book is 
well worthy of perusal by those who wish to form an opinion on a 
subject that has been recently brought under discussion by the 
abandonment of the Right of Search by Lord Clarendon in the 
Declaration of Paris in 1856. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We must notice under this general head the publication of 
several works of the highest merit, of which we hope to find space 
for longer reviews in a future number, as well as of others of 
minor importance. At the head of the former class we may place 
such works as Professor Stubb’s Aemorials of St. Dunstan, one of the 
series of chronicles published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. Mr. Stubb’s gives us first an introduction, written with all 
that command of literary knowledge and antiquarian lore for which 
his name is so justly in honour, and then no less than six ancient lives 
of St. Dunstan, which are followed by a large collection of Letters 
and Fragments. The whole work must certainly be carefully used by 
Catholic students of history, and will be found to aid them very 
powerfully in removing the common prejudices which hang about the 
memory of one of England’s greatest and noblest sons. Another 
work which will have to pass through a good deal of criticism before 
its value can be finally determined, is the translation in six volumes, 
published at the Clarendon Press, of Ranke’s great work on the 
History of England. Ranke’s character for fairness and industry 
already stands too high to need any fresh commendation : but it must 
remain still undecided whether he has been able to grasp the charac- 
teristic features of the history of a nation in many respects so unlike 
his own as the English nation, and whether his work will rise higher 
in value than his History of the Popes, which, after all, is only partially 
and relatively good from a Catholic point of view. 
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We have also before us three important works upon St. Paul, The 
first is a handsome reprint, in two volumes, of the Zxfosition of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, by Dr. M‘Evilly, Bishop of Galway. As this is 
the third edition, we have reason to believe that this most excellent 
work is not unappreciated. Dr. M‘Evilly gives the text, in English, 
with a paraphrase by the side, and a commentary in the lower half 
of the page. This is the best plan in a commentary for daily use, 
though it involves a very large amount of labour on the writer. We 
may place by the side of Dr. M‘Evilly’s book a work as yet but little 
known in England and Ireland, Drach’s Zpitres de Saint Paul. M.Drach, 
whose learning is well known, is engaged in a Commentary on the 
whole Bible. The Epistles of St. Paul, and a small part of the rest 
of the New Testament, are already published. The handsome volume 
before us is, in the main, on the same plan with that of the Bishop 
of Galway. The introductory dissertations are particularly excellent. 
Mr. Thomas Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul’ is a work more 
of the stamp of Messrs. Conybeare and Howson’s well-known volumes, 
which are rivalled, if not surpassed, in their magnificence of type and 
illustrations, by Mr. Lewin’s book. It is, in general, very well done, 
but it shares with the work of Messrs. Conybeare and Howson the 
great defect of avoiding anything like a really critical handling of the 
Epistles, which are inserted in the text much as a “ correspondence ” 
is inserted in many a modern biography. St. Paul’s writings require 
very different treatment, and we think Mr. Lewin might have done 
more in the way of commentary if he had chosen. We rejoice much 
to see M. Letthielleux’ very nice reprint of the classical work of Lessius, 
De Perfectionibus Moribusque Divinis, with an ample index. It is a 
good sign, though, we are sorry to say, a sign which does not often 
greet us, when modern publishers find their account in reprinting such 
beautiful works as this, which has no compeer, that we are aware of, 
on its own ground. 
We must pass on to more general subjects. Mr. Walter Sweetman’s 
Lost Footsteps is an attempt, following on several others by the same 
author, to combine poetry with a sort of philosophical defence of 
Revelation. The aim is good, the execution always able, though not 
always perfectly correct, or at least such as we should like to pledge 
ourselves to unreservedly. But any man who attempts such a work 
in a good spirit deserves much praise. We will also assure the reader 
of Mr. Sweetman’s volumes that he’ will at least find some very pretty 
poetry in the pages before us. Zhe Victims of the Mamertine, scenes 
from the Early Church, by the Rev. A. J. O’Reilly, D.D. (Montreal : 
. Sadlier), has deservedly reached a second edition. We have barely 
time to announce the appearance of a volume long waited for—the 
&g third volume of Sermons by Fathers of the Society of Jesus (Burns 
— and Oates), containing sermons by Fathers Kingdon, Purbrick, 
Coleridge, Weld, and Anderdon. Miss Agnes Stewart’s Biographical 
q 1 Two vols. G. Bell and Sons. 
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Readings deserves a longer notice than we can give them. And we 
must close our list for the present with this acknowledgment of the 
new edition of Mr. Brook Smith’s vaiuable little book on Arithmetic 
in Theory and Practice (Macmillans), and a sketchy little volume which 
is sufficiently described by its title, Scraps from My Scrapbook (Wash- 
bourne). 


POSTSCRIPT. 


1. Those of our readers who take an interest in the questions which 
have been from time to time raised on the various points which affect 
the validity of the so-called Anglican Orders, may remember a corres- 
pondence which was printed in these pages on the subject of the form 
used in the Abyssinian Ordinal, which, having been held sufficient at 
Rome in 1704, seemed to furnish an argument in favour of the Anglican 
form (see the Month and Catholic Review for January, February, and 
March, 1874). We are now informéd that the question practically raised 
in that correspondence has been submitted to the highest authorities at 
Rome, and that an answer has been received which must settle the 
question as to the argument from the Abyssinian form. ‘The answer is 
to the effect that the so-called “ decree” of the Inquisition, of April ro, 
1704, in no way, either explicitly or implicity, contains the doctrine 
that, for the validity of the priesthood, the imposition of hands with the 
words, Accife Spiritum Sanctum alone, is sufficient. It is added that 
the document referred to, which is not a decree, is clearly to be 
understood as declaring that the ordination of Coptic priests by the 
imposition of the hands of the Bishop, together with the utterance of 
the form prescribed in their ancient ritual, is valid, but that it is also 
evident that the words, Accf~e Spiritum Sanctum, do not constitute the 
entire form in the Pontificals in question. 


2. It may be useful in this place to mention a few of the books 
which we understand to be in preparation among Catholic writers, 
or which are just issuing from the press. We are glad to know that an 
English translation of Molitoe’s Brennende Fragen (Burning Questions), 
lately noticed in our pages, will soon appear. Another still more 
important German Catholic work, of which a translation is announced, 
is Hergenréther’s great book on the Catholic Church and the Christian 
State. It is in the hands of very competent translators, and will be an 
extremely valuable addition to the stores of modern Catholic contro- 
versy. We understand also that a fine old English translation of the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent is to be reprinted and published by 
Messrs. Burns and Oates, as well as some parts of the modern Catechisms 
of Father de Harbe. We hear also of two several Lives of Frederic 
Ozanam, both of which are to appear shortly. The managers of the 
Quarterly Series intend to follow up the lately published Story of 
St. Stanislaus Kostka by other lives of saints on the same simple plan, 
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the first of which will be the Zife of St. Antony of Padua, which is 
to appear in the course of this autumn. Father Goldie’s Zife of Cardinal 
Bellarmine is also advancing towards completion, and we understand 
that Father Weld is engaged on a History of the Suppression of the Society 
of Jesus, for the same Series. It is also intended to publish in English 
a careful and complete translation of the famous Life of Christ by 
Ludolph the Carthusian, the book which St. Ignatius read on his 
sick-bed, and which was also the favourite reading of St. Teresa. 
Father Coleridge’s Public Life of our Lord, the second volume of which 
is now ready, will be continued in half-yearly volumes. 


IIL—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 


A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 

PART VII.—(LONDON). 

4. Our Ladye in the New Work. 

“ But,” continues Dugdale, “besides the 
before-specified chapell or altar of our Ladye in 
the body of the church, as before said, there was 
another in the New Work (viz., above the quire), 
whereof the first mention that I have found is in 
anno MCCCXXIX. (3rd Edward the Third), the 
then dean (said John de Everdon) and canons 
granting seven tapers, each weighing two pounds, 
to burn at the celebrations therein to the honour 
of God, our Ladye, and St. Lawrence; and 
appointed that the charge of those tapers should 
be supported out of the oblations made by good 
people thereto ; who either for reverence of those 
saints, or the images of St. Lawrence and St. John 
Baptist, standing about that chapell, or of St. 
Mary Magdalen, on the outside thereof to the 
east, had recourse thither. 

*So likewise there was an image of our Ladye 
in the said part called the New Work: for it 
appears that in 19th Edward the Third, 1345, 
Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Durham, granted an 
indulgence of xl. days’ parden to all such as 
being truely penitent and confest of their sins, 
should come thither and say a Pater noster and an 
Ave, with a pious intent, or give in books, vest- 
ments, or other ecclesiastical ernaments, &c., any 
considerable matter thereto.” 


5. Our Ladye “in Gesem,” or de Puerperioa. 
“In the roth Edward the Second, 1325-6, 


26 Ut supra, loc. cit. 
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Roger de Waltham, canon of this church, amongst 
many other good works, founded out of his 
piety a certain oratory on the south side of the 
quire of this cathedrall, towards the upper end 
. thereof, to the honour of God, our Ladye, St. 
Lawrence, and all Saints; and adorned it with 
many images and pictures of the celéstial hier- 
archy, the joys of the Blessed Virgin, &c. And 
lastly, in the south wall opposite to the said 
oratory, erected a glorious tabernacle which con- 
tained the image of the said Blessed Virgin, 
sitting as it were in childbed, as also of our 
Saviour in swadling clothes, lying betwixt the ox 
and the ass, and St. Joseph at her feet. Above 
which was another image of her standing with the 
Child in her arms. And on the beam thwarting 
from the upper end of the oratory to the before- 
specified childbed, placed the crowned images of 
our Saviour and His Mother sitting in one taber- 
nacle; as also the images of St. Katherine and 
St. Margaret, virgins and martyrs. Neither was 
there any part of the said oratory or roof thereof, 
but he caused it to be beautified with comely 
pictures and images ; to the end that the memory 
of our Blessed Saviour and His saints, and espe- 
cially of the glorious Virgin His Mother, might 
be always the more famous. In which oratory 
he designed that his sepulture should be.””*7 


6. Our Ladye in Sir John Pultney’s chapel. 

Sir John Pultney, who had been four times 
Mayor, desired to be buried in the Church of St. 
Lawrence, in Candlewyck Street. In his will, dated 
November 14, 23rd Edward the Third, he says : 

“T will and ordain that in the Church of St. 
Paul, in London, which as my mother I desire to 
honour with a filial affection, there be three priests 
celebrating divine service in a certain chapell 
newly to be built at my cost in the north part 
thereof. In which chapell it is my desire that one 
of those priests shall every day say the Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin for my soul,” &c, and for those 
of his parents and relations, &c. 

“And for the solemn performance of his 
anniversary assigned particular yearly pittances to 
the principal canons ; so also to the petty canons, 
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the vicars-chorall, and officers of the church, 
appointing that the Lord Mavor being thereat 
should have vis. viiid.; the recorder, vs.; the 
two sheriffs, vis. viiid.; the common cryer, 
iis. ivd. ; the Lord Mayor’s sergeants, vis. viii d. ; 
and the master of the College of St. Lawrence, 
vis. viiid. But if any of these should be absent, 
then their portion to be distributed to the poor. 
And furthermore bequeathed tlie yearly sum of 
xxs. to the almoner of this church to be by him 
bestowed on the summer habits of the choristers ; 
upon condition that they, the said choristers, 
should every day, after compline ended in the 
quire, go into the before-specified chapel, as 
intended by him to be built, and sing an anthem 
of the Blessed Virgin before her image there 
being, solemnly with note, which being ended, one 
of them to say the prayer of the said Virgin, next 
the Psalm De profundis, and then the prayer for the 
dead, and lastly these words, Anima Johannis de 
Pultoney fundatoris hujus capella, et anima omnium 
Jjidelium defunctorum per Dei misericordiam requtes- 
cant tn pace.” 


‘ 7. Our Ladye of the Annunciation. 

In the 34th of Edward the Third, 1360, John 
King of France, lays down at the Annunciation 
xii. nobles.“ This was the altar of the Gild of 
the Annunciation.? 


\" PATERNOSTER Row lies close to St. Paul’s on 
the north. “It was so called,” says Stow, “‘because 
of stationers or text-writers that dwelled here, who 
wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use, 
namely A B C, or Adsies, with the Pater noster, 
Ave, Creed, Graces, &c. Turners of beads also 
dwelled there, and they were called Pater noster 
makers ; and as I read in a record of one Robert 
Nikke, Pater noster maker and citizen in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, and so of others. At 
the end of this Pater noster Row is Ave Mary, or 
Ave Maria Lane, so called upon the like occasion 
of text-writers and bead-makers then dwelling 
there.2*! In the plan it is called Ivy Lane.?® 
In the twenty-six wards of London there were 
a hundred and fourteen parish churches, thirteen 
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of which were dedicated in honour of our Blessed 
Lady. Stow’s list agrees with the one given in 
the London City Press of the 15th July, 1871, 
excepting that St. Marye Axe does not appear. 
He gives the sad reason: “ This parish, about 
the year 1565, was united to the parish church 
of St. Andrew Undershaft. And so was St. Mary 
at the Axe suppressed, and letten out to be a 
warehouse for a merchant.” Here was afterwards 
a Free School kept.?®* 


I. St. Mary Abchurch. 

The parish church is called of St. Mary 
Abchurch, Apechurch, or Upchurch, as I have 
read it, says Stow. 

In 1475, John Weryn, citizen and goldsmith, 
desired to be buried in the church or church- 
hawe (yard) of St. Mary Abchurch, and bequeathed 
rod. among the people in worship of the five 
wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the five 
joys of our Ladye.® 

Many bequests were made to this church. 


If. St. Mary Aldermanbury. 
So called from its situation in Aldermanbury 
Street.26 


III. St. Mary Aldermary, 

Was the oldest of all the churches of our 
Ladye in the city, and consequently called the 
elder, or Alder Marye.?% 


IV. St. Mary Axe, or Pellipar, 

Commonly called St. Mary at the Axe, from 
the sign of an axe over against the east end 
thereof; or St. Mary Pellipar, from a plot of 
ground lying to the north side thereof pertaining 
to the Skinners of London.?® 


V. St. Mary Bothaw, or Boat-haw. 

This church, being near unto Downgate on 
the river Thames, has the addition of Bothaw 
or Boat-haw, of near adjoining to an haw or 
yard, wherein (of old time) boats were made 
and repaired. This seems of old to be called - 
also St. Mary de Bothache.?® 


%3 Stow, bk. ii. p. 86. 264 Jpid. bk. ii. p. 183. 265 Jhid, p. 184. 
%6 bk. iii. p. 71. Zbid. p. 18. 208 bk, ii. p. 86. 
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VI. St. Mary Bow, 

Called De Arcubus, from the stone arches or 
bows on the top of the steeple or bell tower 
thereof. Which arching was as well on the old 
steeple as on the new. This church in the reign 
of William the First, being the first in this city 
built on arches of stone, was therefore called the 
New Mary-church, or St. Mary de Arcubus, ad 
Arcus, or le Bow, in West Cheaping.?”° 

In 1469, it was ordered by a Common Council 
that the Bow bell should be rung nightly at nine 
o'clock. In 1472, John Dunne, mercer, by his 
will gave to the parson and churchwardens of 
St. Mary Bow, two tenements with the appur- 
tenances in Hosier Lane, then so called, for the 
maintenance of Bow Bell. 

One William Copeland, churchwarden, gave 
the great bell, which is rung nightly at nine of 
the clocke, which had this inscription cast in 
the metale in 1515— 


Dudum fundabar Bowbel campana vocabar 
Sexta sonat, bis sexta sonat; ter tertia pulset.?7 


St. Mary ad Arcus is mentioned in the Aélas 
Marianus.?™ 

It is from the Church of St. Marye-le-Bow 
that the Court of Arches derives its name. Black- 
stone says : 

“The Court of Arches is a court of appeal 
belonging to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
whereof the judge is called the Dean of the Arches, 
because he anciently held his court in the church 
of St. Mary-le-Bow (Sancta Maria de Arcubus), 
though all the principal spiritual courts are now 
holden at Doctors’ Commons. His proper juris- 
diction is only over the thirteen peculiar parishes 
belonging to the Archbishop in London; but the 
office of Dean of the Arches having been for a 
long time united with that of the Archbishop’s 
principal officer, he now in right of the last- 
mentioned officer (as doth also the official 
principal of the Archbishop of York) receives and 
determines appeals from ail the sentences of 
all inferior ecclesiastical courts within the pro- 
vince.” 78 
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VII. St. Mary Colechurch. 
Named of one Cole that builded it, says 
Stow.?"4 
In the first year of his reign Henry the Fourth 
. gave licence to William Marshall and others to 
found a brotherhood of St. Katherine in this 
church, because St. Thomas 4 Becket, and St. 
Edmund, King, were baptized there. It is thus 
expressed in the Record: / Eccles. de S. Maria 
de Colechurch juxta magnum aqueduct in qua 
ecclesia S. Thomas de Cantuar, e B. Edmund, Rex, 
_ baptizati fuerunt. This gild was confirmed in the 
twenty-fifth of Henry the Sixth. 


VIII. St. Mary Hill, or atte Hill. 

So called because it is on the ascent from 
Billingsgate.? 

By the churchwardens’ accounts of 1353, John 
Causton, mercer, left the rents of certain tene- 
ments for one priest, and five tapers to burn 
before the image of our Ladye at the high altar of 
the Salutation. 

The great festival here was the Assumption. 

In 1489, there is an entry for “ale and brede 
on our Lady Day, the Assumption, 3d.” 

And amongst the annual quit-rents : 

“To. the brotherhood of our Lady and St. 
Thomas in St. Magnus’ church, for Hugh Brown- 
ham for the Sa/ve per annum, xii s. 

To the brotherhood of our Ladye in the same 
church, for T. Cawston, vi s.?76 


IX. St. Mary Mounthaw, Monthaut, Mount- 
haut, De Monte Alto. A very small church, and 
was originally built for the Monthauts, who had 
their house there.?”7 


X. St. Mary Somerset; sometimes called 
Summer’s-hith.?”8 


XI. St. Mary Staining. 
Apparently so called from being in Staining 
Lane,” which lane took its name, as may be 
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supposed of painter-stainers dwelling there. But 
others say that the word steining is derived from 
stein, or stan which is the Saxon for stone, and 
signifies as much as a stone church.”8? 


XII. St. Mary Woolchurch. 

So named “from a beam placed there ever in 
the churchyard, as it seemeth; for the same was 
therefore called Woolchurch Haw, of the Tronage, 
or weighing of wooll there. And to verify this, I 
find amongst the customs of London written in 
French in the reign of King Edward the Second, 
a chapter entitled, Zes Customes de Woolchurche 
Haw, wherein is set down what was then to be 
paid for every parcel of wooll weighed.” **! 

In the Ordinances of the Drapers’ Company, 
under the date of the sixth year of Henry the 
Sixth this entry occurs : 

“ For the manteyninge of oure lighte. 

** Also ordeyned hyt is that there schull be v 
tapers of wax of resonable wheight sette on a 
candelstyke of laton, as ordeyned of old tyme at 
Wol-chyrche in the worchipp of th’ assumpcyon of 
oure Lady, and they to brenne at due tymes, as 
the custom ys, the which lyght schull be well and 
honestly ordeyned and mainteyned.” 


XIII. St. Mary Woolnoth. 
“There is in the high street,” says Stow, “a 
proper parish church of St. Mary Woolnoth, of 
J the Nativity, the reason of which I have not yet 
learned. Probably, because this church was dedi- 
} cated to the Blessed Virgin Marye with the Infant 
Jesus in her arms, as she is often pictured.”°5% 
Sir Simon Eyre, a famous merchant, sometime 
an upholsterer, then a draper, and Mayor of 
London in 1445, the founder of Leaden Hall, and 
a fair chapel there, gave the Cardinal’s Hatt 
Tavern, in Lombard Street, with a tenement 
annexed on the east part of it, and a mansion 
behind the east tenement, together with an alley 
from Lombard Street to Cornhill, with the appur- 
tenances, all which were by him new built, towards 
a Brotherhood of our Ladye in this church, in 
which he was buried.” 
280 Newcourt, vol. i. p. 457. 81 Stow, bk. ii. p. 195. 
: 282 Journal of Royal Archeological Institute, vol. vi. p. 156. **3 Survey, bk. ii. p. 160. 
284 Newcourt, vol. i. p. 461. 
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EpItED By FATHER Morris, S.J. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth ; pp. 512; 145. 
THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS, related by themselves ; from hitherto unpublished 


Manuscripts. 
Second Sevies. 


This volume consists of two parts, which closely bear on 
one another. 

1. THE Lire oF FATHER WILLIAM WEsTON, S.J., in which is 
embodied the translation of the whole of his Latin Autobiography. 
The original Manuscript and the copy of it taken by Father 
Laurenson nearly a century ago, both belong to Stonyhurst. 
Father Weston was for seventeen years in English prisons in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, after two years had been spent by him 
in the active duties of the mission. His Life may be regarded 
as an instalment of the history of the days of persecution, into 
the details of which it enters with much minuteness. ~ 

2. THE FaLL or ANTHONY TYRRELL was prepared for the 
Press by Father Persons in the words of the narrative drawn up 
by Tyrrell himself. It is thus the autobiographical account of: 
the singular life of a man who three times fell from the Church’ 
and who lived among Catholics as a spy. From it the fullest 
insight may be obtained into the manner in which pressure was 
brought to bear upon wavering Catholics by Elizabeth’s Ministers 
of State, and into the use that was made of such instruments. 
The original is preserved in the English College at Rome, and a 
copy has been recently sent to the Public Record Office by the 
Reverend Joseph Stevenson, which the Editor has been permitted 
to use. 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS, related by themselves; from hitherto unpublished 
Manuscripts. 1873. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. First Series. 


Contents : 
MOTHER MARGARET CLEMENT AND THE CARTHUSIAN 
Monks. 
2. THE IMPRISONMENT OF FRANCIS TREGIAN. 
3- FATHER TESIMOND’s LANDING IN ENGLAND. 
4. FATHER RICHARD BLOUNT AND SCOTNEY CASTLE. 
5. THE BABTHORPES OF BABTHORPE. 
6. St. Monica’s CONVENT IN WAR, PESTILENCE, AND POVERTY. 
7. THE VENETIAN AMBASSADOR’S CHAPLAIN. 
8. THE SouTHCOTE FAMILY. 
g. THE TICHBORNES OF TICHBORNE HOUSE. 


Father Morris is doing really good work by his researches among 
the records in public archives and in private hands, and his 7voudles 
of our Catholic Forefathers promises to contain matter valuable to 
the historian of the future, while it shows him to be a man of ng 
ordinary literary skill and power.—A¢henaum. 


LONDON : BURNS AND OATES, I7 PORTMAN STREET, W. 
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By the same Editor. 


THE CONDITION OF CATHOLICS UNDER 
JAMES I. Second Edition. 1872. Demy 8vo, cloth, 145. 


This work consists of two parts: 

1. THE Lire OF FATHER JOHN GERARD, S.J., chiefly trans- 
lated from the narrative of his missionary career in England, 
written by him in Latin for his Superiors. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT, written in 
English by Father Gerard, and now first published from the 
original Manuscript at Stonyhurst. 


Of the two portions of Mr. Morris’ volume we prefer the life to 
the narrative. It is full of the most interesting details of personal 
adventure and sufiering, recounted in the simplest, and therefore in 
the most telling manner, and setting before us the life of a man who 
was willing, for the sake of the spirttual welfare of others, to carry his 
life in his hand, to be hunted from hiding-place to hiding-place, and 
to count it his highest privilege to be butchered upon the scaffold 
amidst the derisive shouts of a pitiless mob. If any one wants to 
know what was the life of a Seminary Priest in England in the days 
of Elizabeth, or to visit in imagination the torture-chamber of the 
Tower, or the secret labyrinth of Henlip, he cannot find a better 
guide than in Mr. Morris’ volume. . . . We cannot conclude without 
thanking Mr. Morris for his book. . . . His own part of the work, so 
far as he has seen fit to work at all, is well done, and we can only 
hope that he will some day be able to tell us still more of the contents 
of the Stonyhurst 


We have been able to give within our necessary limits but a very 
imperfect and faint idea of the interest and value of the volume before 
us, though we have, perhaps, said enough to send our readers to the 
work itself for a more particular knowledge of its contents; but we 
cannot conclude without thanking Mr. Morris for his intelligent and 
unobtrusive editorship, or without speaking highly of the moderate 
and candid tone of his remarks.—Sfectaéor. 


Father Gerard’s narrative not only carries on its face all the 
appearance of artlessness, but its details are so minutely confirmed 
from contemporary documents, now in the Public Record Office, that 
a defence of his veracity is wholly unnecessary. The Life is full 
of interesting particulars, both as regards the writer and many other 
Jesuits who were employed on the E nglish mission during the reign 
of Elizabeth. . His account of his arrival in England, ‘and of the 
shifts to which he was obliged to have recourse to escape detection, 
has all the interest of a romance. . . . One of the most remarkable 
features of the narrative is the large number of conversions to the 
Roman Catholic faith made by him in various parts of the country, 
where he was from time to time domiciled. But, besides this, there 
is an immense amount of information about different persons, which 
is not to be met with in any other printed work. . . . Here he gives 
an anecdote of the highest interest, as throwing light on the already 
considerably damaged character of Dr. Perne, Master of Peterhouse. 

. Amongst other very curious pieces of information with which 
this book abounds, we may mention the account of the death of 
Essex’s sister, Lady Penelope Devereux. . . . We can scarcely, 
within our limits, give even a faint idea of the interest of the 
narrative, which details so many hair-breadth escapes of the writer. 

In our previous notice of this volume, we confined our attention 
to the Autobiography of Father John Gerard; but the Narrative of 
the Plot is in some respects even more full of interest than the Life. 
—Saturday Review (two notices). 
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By the same Editor. 
THE LETTER-BOOKS OF SIR AMIAS POULEF, 
Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. 1874. Demy 8vo, 
doth, tos. 6d. 


Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of Scots from 
April, 1585, to the time of her death, February 8, 1587. His 
correspondence with Lord Treasurer Burghley and Sir Francis 
Walsingham enters into the details of her life in captivity at 
Tutbury, Chartley, and Fotheringay. Many of the letters now 
published are entirely unknown, being printed from a recently 
discovered Manuscript. The others have been taken from the 
originals at the Public Record Office and the British Museum. 
The letters are strung together by a running commentary, in the 
course of which several of Mr. Froude’s statements are ex- 
amined, and the question of Mary’s complicity in the plot 
against Elizabeth’s life is discussed. 


We close reluctantly the pages of an interesting and instructive 
book, of which we can only say that were there more such upon this 
and kindred historical topics, our history would not labour, as it too 
frequently does now, under the disadvantage of incomplete or incorrect 
materials.—A theneum. 


In the volume before us are published for the first time a number 
of letters of Sir Amias which were preserved by his descendants, and 
are now deposited in the Bodleian Library. Many of these are highly 
interesting, and Mr. Morris has done good service to the cause of 
historical truth in placing them before the public. ... Mr. Morris 
has both ably and honestly performed his duty as editor of these 
interesting letters. He is thoroughly acquainted with the history of 
the period, and in addition to the correspondence of Poulet, he 
has printed a number of original papers from the Record Office. 
—Mr. Hosack in the Academy. 


These interesting letters, many of which have been hitherto 
unknown, throw much light on that part of the captivity of Mary 
Stuart which was passed under the rigorous keeping of Sir Amias 
Poulet... . Mr. Morris deserves the thanks of those students of 
history who prefer plain facts to picturesque fiction for publishing 
these very important letters. In editing them he has done his work 
with great exactness and impartiality.— Saturday Review. 


In this most interesting volume there is more to be learned of 
the house life of Mary, during her last years in England, than in 
any detailed history of her career.—Votes and Queries. 


The valuable volume of Father Morris on the Letter-Book of 
Sir Amias Poulet, keeper of Mary Queen of Scots, for extent and 
originality of research, acuteness of criticism, and breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of view, may claim the very highest rank in the long 
array of literature, Latin, French, Italian, and English, devoted to 
the vindication of this ill-fated lady.—Dudlin Review 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES, I7 PORTMAN STREET, W, 
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By the same Editor. 


A HUNDRED MEDITATIONS ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD. By Father Rogert SouTHWELL, $.J., the Poet 
and Martyr. Now first published. 1873. Fcap. 8va, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF THE LADY LUCY HER- 
BERT OF POWIS, formerly Prioress of the Augustinian 
Nuns at Bruges. 1873. cap. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


A REMEMBRANCE FOR THE LIVING TO PRAY 
FOR THE DEAD. By Father James Mumrorp, S.J. 
Reprinted from the Author’s improved edition, published 
in Paris, 1661; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act. 1874. 
Ficap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Third Edition. 


By the Woodbury or permanent process, 1s. each, or 7s. 6d. a dozen. 


SIXTEEN PHOTOGRAPHS OF FATHERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS, CHIEFLY MARTYRS, 


FROM PICTURES IN HOUSES OF THE SOCIETY AT ROME, 


From the Gest. 

FF. Campion, M. FF. Briant, M. FF. Corram, M. 
Garnet, M. Wricut, M. WALPOLE, M. 
OLpcoRNE, M. Fitcock, M. PERSONS. 
M. CorNELIus, M. Haywoop. 


From S. Andrea on Monte Cavallo. 
FF. Weston and DARBYSHIRE. 


From the Roman College. 
FF. Pace and Ociivy, MM. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PORTRAITS OR PRINTS OF ENGLISH MARTYRS FROM 
OTHER SOURCES. 


Str Tuomas More (from a beautiful picture in the Barberini 
‘Library at Rome). CARDINAL FisHER. ARCHBISHOP PLUNKET. 
FF. Warp, DucKETT, GREEN a/ias BROOKE, TUNSTALL, GENINGS, 
Secular Priests. F. Bartow, O.S.B. FF. Bett, BULLAKER, 
‘Heatu, Woopcock, and Cotman (who died in prison), O.S.F. 
‘FF. Campion, WHITBREAD, Morse, WRIGHT, HOLLAND, CORBY, 
‘ARROWSMITH, Baker, S.J. RicHaRD HeErst, layman. 


‘Of these, ten are taken from the Portraits that for two hundred years have ben 
in the possession-of the Teresian Nuns at Lanherne. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 


OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK. 


NEW BOOKS FOR JULY. 


Souvenirs du Pays de St. Téreése. 

The Preaching of the Parables. (Public Life of our Lord, Vol. II.) 
Sermons by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Vol. Il. 

The Story of a Soul. By Mrs. Craven. 

Vie du B. B. J. Labré Par Léon Aubineau. 

The Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. 

Giannetto. By Lady M. Majendie. 

Donoso Cortes. Essays on Catholicism, ete. 

Vie du R. Pere Olivaint. 

Norton Broadlands. 

Life of Father Bernard. 

Nano Nagle, her Life and Labours. 

Notice sur le R. P. Claude de la Colombiére. 

Remarks on a late Assailant of the Society of Jesus. 

Cardinal Mauning’s Internal VWorking of the Holy Ghost. 

The Troubles of our Catholic Foreforthers. (New Series.) 

Dr. Newman's Letter to the Duke of Norfolk (and postscript). 
Allies’ Formation of Christendom. Vol. IT. 

Father Bridgett's Our Lady's Dowry. 

Smith's Assyrian Discoveries. 

Lather Surin’s Spiritual Letters. 

S. Louis et ses Temps. Wallon. 

The Nobleman of M. A. Quinton. 

Thompson's Malacca and Indo-China. 

Mahaffy. Social Life in Greece. 

Life of St. John of God. Oratorian Series. 

Peace through the Truth. Father Harper. (Second Series.) 

S. Fosaphat et Eglise Grecque-Unie en Pologne. Par R.P. Doi Guépin. 
Bourdaloue. By Feugere. 

Histoire del Eglise de Corée. 

Vie dela R. Mere Marie de Incarnation. Par Richardeau. 
Hare's Days near Rome. 

Protestant Fournalism, By the Author of “My Clerical Friends.” 
Dr. Gordon's Catholic Church in Scotland. 

The Religious State. By Canon Didiot. 

Characteristics of Dr. Newman. By W. S. Lilly. 
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ARTICLES, &c. 
1. Evangelical Preachers. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 
2. The Greville Memoirs. Part Il. Ay the Rt Rev. Mer. Patterson. 

. Structure and Origin of the Athanasian Creed. Part V. Its language 
concerning the Incarnation (concluded). By the Rev. J. Jones. 

. The Praise of Poverty. vom the Ltalian of B. Jacopone da Todi. 

. The Death of Troilo Savelli. 

. “O Filii et Filia.” Zranslated by Charles Kent. 

Ethics of Persecution. Sy the Rev. 7. B. Parkinson. 

Commentaries on Public Affairs—Some Anglican Reunionists. 
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CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
I. Selections from Foreign Catholic Periodicals.—St. Gregory the Seventh. 
By the Comte de Montalembert. 
II. Reviews and Notices. 
III. Old English Devotion to our Blessed Lady. Part VI.—Zondon. 
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